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PREFACE 

People, cspecUlIy young p^ple, ate asking to-day all sorts 
of questions relating to art. What is m ? How can one 
appreciate it? How is one to distinguish between good 
and bad ? Is the study of the art of the past of any use io 
aiding one to enjoy present-day art? snd so on. In the 
'■ * following pages, it is pointed out that art is everywhere io 
' out daily life. Ve cannot escape it. It meets us in our 
homes; out clothes, furnimre, food vessels and pictures 
teflect our taste in art. All these ilungs are what they ate 
because of the past, and no true judgment concerning them 
can be formed wlthont some study of man's past achieve¬ 
ments. At this point we come in touch with education, 
and it is suggested here chat education would do well to 
embrace art more freely, that arc should no longer be the 
Onderella of the academic ^mily of studies, that the uni- 
vecsicies ate the poorer for their neglect of the most ancient 
and potent of man's acavities. 

To give a slight indication of the dches awaiting the 
student, an attempt has been made to review the art of the 
past. Much las had to be omitted, but even so it is a 
supremely interesting story to unfold. Those who wish to 
re^ of the various movements in more detail, will £od 
a fuller oucUne ” in the succeeding volumes of this series. 

Thanks should be tendered here to vanoua authoddes 
for permission to reproduce photographs and make drawings, 
notably to those of the British Museum. 

ALLEN W. SBABY. 

The University of B.eadiog. 

March, 192 $. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is difficult to state clearly and preasely what Art is, for 
it means so maoy things, literature, the drama, music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and “ the daorauve arts, 
arc ell aspects of art; “but the term comprises many more 
activities than these, for, broadly speaking, everytlung 
bv maa is or can be art, as we see from the denvauon of the 
to fit or join together; “ artist”* and “ atmaa both 
come from the same root- Nowadays, we hmit, perhaps 
unduly, the meaning of the word; we do not atot as art, 
those activities which ate stimulated by necessity, such as 
the providing of food, shelter and clothing; art for os « 
a response to some creative impulse. The meaning is still 
funl«i narrowed, when the utlc of “ artist J5 confined to 
the painter of pictures, whereas other art-workers, not to 
manuon the musician, poet, author and actor, have an equ^ 
right to it- Certainly the artisan ought to be included, if 
tl» things he makes have fine fotni, even if they arc only 
pokers or pots- The architect is or should be, as his title 
mpUes, rhe artist, for his art comprises buUdmg, sculp¬ 
ture, paintii^, mosaic, stained glass, and a host of other 
arts and crafts. , , , 

An in Its wW as already suggested, can be dmded 
into the ‘‘ aits of form ” and the “ ates of necesuty, alihough 
these are constantly merging. For m^ple, a house is 
a work of oecessiw ifkasmuch as it afibrds shelter, but it 
may be also a woc^ of an, and the same is tioe of all the 
man-made things within it. There are forms of art, however, 
which are not useful, have no utilitaxian value- A mtrWe 
statue can add notlung to our bodUy comfort unless it be 
sawn into masonry or thrown into the lime kUn, nor can ^ 
oil painting U of use. although there is the story of the needy 
painter, who replaced the lining of his waUtcoat with an old 
canvas, and removing his coat one hot day, revealed a water- 
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fcanung do^o his back. 1( is, perhaps, dua aspect o£ 
ate having so material value chat has led many ro regard it 
as a kind of Crimming to life, somechiag to dally with when 
the claims of work, food, sleep and recreatioa have been 
sadsded. 

In the past arc eaceeed mote folly into the life of the people, 
Everything they handled had fine form or colour. They 
could apptedare, no matter what their station in life, for 
the erafumen were then artists, from the maker of kitchen 
pots to the mason at work on the carved capitals in the 
chucches. To-day, however, even those who sense the 
importance of art and wish to understand, glance at fine 
buildings, sculpture or picrurcs, certain only that they do not 
apprcaate them; the finer the work the more puzzled are 
they. They cannot get pleasure from what they see, for 
one cannot appreciacc a work of arc as one enjoys the scent 
of a flower or the taste of food. Art does not appeal to the 
sense of sight alone; the mind must have been prepared 
beforehand. If art Is to enw Into our lives, some d^ussion 
of its essentials and history is as necessary as study of literature 
forrhose who wish to read intelligently. 

Education, unfortunately, seems as reluctant now as In 
Rusfcin*s day to be burden^ with the study of art. Uni* 
versides, en^ossed with philosophy, letters and science, do 
not realise the value of art as a serious study; they lemain 
blind to its variety of interests and diversity of material, 
and to the light it might reflect on history and letters. Imag¬ 
ine, say, French literature and history being studied without 
reference to its art, or our own eightesath century, which, 
without Hogarth and the other painters, the architects, 
decorators andfurnlcute makers, would remain unilluminated. 
Nor is art to be considered merely a handmaid so ocher 
studies. In itself it contains all the elements of culture; as 
a study :t is tiueation .' It develops the critical side of us, 
and in these days, may well make us dissatisfied with-our 
surroundings, snch as ugly houses and homes. 

Art, however, is not negative only, not merely the elimina¬ 
tion of the foolish and the ugly. As we have seen it is 
positive and creative. As an artist, man is most himself; be 
becomes a creator and to that extent, god-like. He takes 
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the day from the fidd, stone from the rock, jewels from the 
pebbles, and from such loeic mscerial creates living works of 
art, glowing with colour tod fine of line, not Nature, yet of 
her essence. Apart from man, art does not exist. The 
glowing sunset, the hues of flowers, birds and ioseecs would 
shine just as brightly if the artist were not here to see in them 
motives for his own.creations. The achievements of the past, 
of impressive architecture, noble sculpruxe, fine painting and 
ocher revelations of man’s powers of expression, constitute 
a world of his own making, tKft world of art, brought into 
existence through human desire and emotion. 

life without art Is poor and starved, yet we can have, 
arer/if bj at it, what is literally the wealth of the ages. 
Little remains to us of the past save its axe. Princes and 
politicians have bequeathed nothing except dates of battles 
and statutes constantly becoming obsolete. Meanwhile the 
art workers went quietly on their way leaving things behind 
which arc joys for ever. Through this one sense of sight, 
all that is of artistic value may be posststtdt for a work art 
looked at with iotesesc, lodges in the memory, an abiding 
possession, just a^ a passage from a poet once memoriae^ 
be recalled at will. The lines of Keats, commencing, 
** (^locy and loveliness have passed away,” can be leainra 
by heart in ten minutes, to remain with one w^e memory 
lasts. 

Nor must the practical side be overlooked. The crying 
need in the world of business is for an understanding of arc; 
the more divorced from arc the uglier and more ill-made axe 
cur manufactures. The cemed? Hes in the art of the past. 
2c must be studied, its pciociples elucidated, and the great 
break in the of tradition mended. It is when things are 
made, buildings put up without reference to the past, as if 
new forms coula be invented by sheer ingenolry, that the 
worker goes most astray, and perpetrates shocking blunders. 
The study of the fine products o^ the best penods may save 
us from the discomfort of ugliness. 

So ^x we have not refsrr^ to the moral factors under* 
lying art in human life. Whole libraries have been written 
on the subject, and there is no intention here of engaging 
in such a discussioo. Tlus much may safely be saiH, that 
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act calls CO the good in us; by it wc may be uplifted and 
inspired. The evil ia us is not encouraged; wc arc not 
cradc crafty* cowardly or cruel by the presence of woib 
of art; their effect is ennobling- The study of art may Stic 
us to resolutions aod deeds of which otherwise we might 
have deemed ourselves incapable; for in art U inherent the 
good siruggliog up within us. What are the qoahiies which, 
?o*day, arc most worthy of development ? Let os put down 
truth, courage, tenacity and Koderaess, aad examine a work 
of art chosen almcuc at random, say Holman Hunt’s 
of Dtath, to ascecrain if any of these ^alitics emerge 
(Plate II). There is ewraff in the choice of subject, for at 
the time when it was painted many might deprecate an 
episode not vouched for by holy writ. Truth is revealed in 
every corner of the picture. Hunt took the greatest trouble 
to get his &ct8 tight, and his characters true to cyw. He 
made long journeys to the East, to see tlungs for himself, 
and we may be sure that every detail is as correct as his 
obscevatioo could make it. There is tenaei^ in his handling; 
he would not let anything go in his pictures uodi he had said 
his last word on it: the shavings on the floor are worked 
out as if they were worth their weight in gold. There is 
rtflimw of a quite poignant sort; wc cannot see tto face 
of Mary, but by her arrested movement, her fixity of look, 
we know that she is aware; that some forebodios of the 
future obtrudes itself. In a work of ari these qualides* arc 
always present; as we study it, they call to us, and we re¬ 
cognise them in ourselves. 

Lastly let us bring the matter to a practical issue. What 
can those do who arc without aptitude for art work, whose 
only reactions towards art consist in the enjoyment of it, in 
receiving.with gladness its message to the eye? Well, to 
provide an audwnce is somethiog, for the artist craves for 
appreciation, can tofdly exist without it, and by our encour¬ 
agement, perhaps our ^tiooagc, we are helping the a^t to 
convey fcs message; we, as it were, collaborate with him. 

There is, too, another consideration implied in the question. 
Att is 4 Stimulus- We may not be artists; wc may ne^ 
paint, carve or model, but wc arc, every one of us, good for 
something; wc all have some aptitude which we should 
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TALENTS AND USURY j 

cujrivace. It may happea that while looking at a picture, 
reading a book or listening to music, the question asks 
iiself, “ What can I do ? ^hat cask can I ? What 
caste can I deTelop ? ” Talcncs arc various, but their edect 
is the same; they raise the individual, they increase the sum 
total of human achievement. It is one responsibility to iind 
out what we can do, and do it with our might. 



TASTB, AND ITS CULTIVATION 

chls age, -we are p»ud of ou: advaoced civilisation, of 
the tesourrts of science, and the inTcntions and convemenccs 
which add so much to ouf comfdtt; yet it would be no moie 
thao the uath, to asseic that with our boasted progress, our 
homes become less beautiful. Nay, they grow ugUer if 
were possible, both without and within, It is a mournful 
fact that the amplifying of our lesoueccs, our swollen mass 
production, does not make us equal, 
as regards taste, to those who had not 
our advantages. As fat back as the 
middle ages, although the streets may 
have been as dirty as a modern Italian 
slum, and sanitation eodiely lacking, 
yet the people of these days had caste. 
Treasured in museums lie rare 
Specimens of medisval pottery, fine In 
ime and beautiful in colour, yet for 
the most part they are kitchen pieces, 
made soldy for use (Pig, i). The old 
time craftsman, perhaps a brutal mao, 
ready to bait a bull, or drown a witch, 
wo3d stand aghast at the ugliness of 
our houses ancT their equipment. 

It is pechaps typical of our age that 
there arc people who say in effect, give 
us comfort, never mind about art, for¬ 
getting that there is a comfort for the 
eye as well as for the body, that aij 
ugly room, ugly fuimcure or bad ar- 
_ raogement may destroy our comfort, 

F.O. I. A IciurKrefl. ““y ^ ^ 
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why we are uncomfortable. 
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MORRIS AND WHISTLER 

There are man7, hv^evec, who cnye vaguely for beauty 
and beautiful thirtcs, and would like to surroun<5 ihemselves 
with such, A rich collector may amass pictures, statuettes, 
enamels, manuscripts and china, all perfect of their kind; 
are those who arc not so fortunate co be content with bare 
walls ? Surely not, for man has always decorated his posses¬ 
sions and nature gives warrant for ornament. Meadows 
studded with flowers, the sky flecked with clouds, the tracery 
of branches in winter, the foliage of summer, the coloured 
fruits amongst the leaves, the patterns on the wings of birds 
and insects, all these are instances of natural beauty. The 
difficulty lies in the incerpretadon of the word- A desire for 
‘ pretty ” things does not always coincide with good taste, 
indeed it ofren fills rooms with rubbish. Photographs 
us^s furniture, cheap plaques and china, shells, dried grass 
and other oddments have nothing to do with the decoration 
of a room and only remind one of a sutpenny basaar. If 
we cleanse our walls of these things, what can we substitute ? 
That depends somewhat on our pocket, but more directly 
on our taste, Let us consider for a moment the work of 
rwo famous decorators. 

With Morris aod Whistler two rival schools of decoatioo 
arose, and we sec signs of rhe controversy to this day 
Wilham Moras, mediatvalist and poet, made of the home 
a refuge from the ugly world outside, He decorated it 
wj* carving, figured tapestry, stained glass, embroidery 
and carpets; it was a temple where one worshipped are 
and refreshed one’s soul, Whistler, however a room 
was but a background for a good pictore. Wherever he 
went, and be moved freouently, he covered the tawdry 
]^papers and ugly woodwork with soft tones of grey. 
Then he hung his picture, shut off from ctciancous disturb¬ 
ance, aod enhanced by the sympathetic cone of his back¬ 
ground. 

It is to be noticed that both types of decoration demaoded 
the best. Picrarce were not essential to an ideal Morris 
scheme of decoration; the hangings and carpets were in 
themselves works ofart. la the Whistler scheme, the work 
of arc was isolated, and that was sufficient, Both secured 
Beauty, each in his own way. The less recent past has 
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lessons foi us in dccotaiioo. The toom ^ 

Evek picruift is that of wealthy burghers, and although the 
niecd-5rofk is raAet ornate, ever^n^s p^ect of its kmd 
and the whole effect very fine (Plate fip. Tl^e to good 
laste among the merchants of Bruges. In the Dutch intenot 
by Vermeer, the quiet walls, the sparkle of ^ f^es 
Se dress of the woman all go well togeto (Plate ip. 
MiUet^s picture of French peasant ide jj of quite anoAcr 
sort being the home of folk wretchedly poor, but a^n Aerc 
ri,Sn| discordaot (Fig. a). It may U s^d ^t ^e 
rooms arl satisfactory because everything m rhem^ been 
made by hand, the foroiture, met^woikjmd stuffs all 
work S craftsmen too proud to make rubbnh, oi comp^^ 
bT their guilds to keep up the standard of their TOes. The 
ert« fo^behind ^dd work, however, was tradition, 

Lother name for taste. The p^oce “ “fil 

an education in taste. Our schools of art have justified 
thm exUtcncc by the training in taste rh^ have girtn to 
maov apart from their vocational courses. Tiadiuonhav^ 
been swept away, however, by mass producaoo, the quesuon 
presses for answer, “ Is it the machine which is lesponaihlc 
for the general lowering of taste and tame acceptance of 

outset we must make clear to ourselves what 
cooseirutes a machine, for in a sense all tods are machines 
and all machines cchdIs. The great steam-hammer is after 
all but a hammer. It may smite harder than a <^, but 
it cannot tap more gently. “ Power " only puts forth more 
scKogth; It must not work faster than human bemgs can 
tend the machines. If the machine can turn out goods m 
lareet quaniilics than by hand, these arc not neewsanLy 
m made Things like motors, bicycles, nfies and ships ate 
made to a great extent by machinery, but tl^ are p«hape 
the very things which after ages may xecog^c as beautiful. 
Out architeccutc, sculpture and painting, they may say, are 
mere imiuiion of what baa been done before; these machine- 
made obiccts although without artistic mtenaon, yet d^use 
of their stark fitness for their use, have a beauty which « 
characteristic of the age in which they were made. A service 
liac for instance arties no unnecessary ornament j every 
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TASTE AND ITS CULTIVATION 


projecdoQ oi hollow has a function, and a deadly one, to 
shoot fat and stxaight. The lesult is an object with a grim 
and sombre beauty. 

Uaforwmtdy when use is lost sight of the machine 
can turn out terribly bad things; it produces rubbish as 
easily as ^ood work, unlike the old-time craftsman who had 
cradirionin ius head to keep him straight. The manufacrurej; 
trades on a supposed love of imi^. Everything has to 
carry an element of unexpectedness; the object is twisted 
out of the form proper to it. Plates and bowls, ttdngs esseiiti> 
ally of circular slapc from theit birth on the wheel, are 
dac t eoed, pinched or scalloped. Tin boxes for confectionery 
are esperi^y victims to poot and fo^h design; stamped 
out as they ate by madune^, they can be given any shape; 
they have been made in the disguise of volumes of Shakespeare 
01 even a scout’s waterbotile. These senseless disguises 
are the manufacturer’s measure of our intelligence and taste. 
Sometimes imitation is harmless; no one is deceived by 
a gilded picture frame into beliving it to be of solid gold. 
As some one has said, it is just as moral to spread butter thin 
as to eat it in lumps. The veneers of walnut and rate woods 
used in furnitore are not so much deceit, as the outcome of 
a desire to spread the butter thin, to make ar* expensive and 
beautiful material go further. All around us, Iwwever, are 
imitations vnehout taste ox reason. Metal bowls spun by 
machine^, have marks simulating the facets of the hammer, 
but oda^/after by another machine I 'Wallpapers are patterned 
CO look like canvas ; linoleum muse precend co be mosaic 
or carpet, and slate is elaborately treated to us believe 
it marble. In all these examples ic is not the machine which 
is at fault but the caste of the coanufacturer and the puxehaser. 
Inularion is, however, not a modern failing; even the 
ancient Egypritn had his front porch of wood and plaster 
painted to look like, granite. 

We see something akin to imltaiioa in jewellery, which is 
not, in a narrow sense, foe use; its only purpose Is to enhance 
personal charm. Here one would expect die designer, who 
is often the maker, to spend hlmsel;^ in devising beautiful 
shapes and colour arrangemeots out of beautiful materials, 
yet how often do we sec trinkets which in a sense have not 
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IX 


becQ d«signed at &!!> buc ace given the shape of a creature, 
bird, buiierfly, even salmon and grouse ? Unle&s Tve rank 
ourselves with (he superstitious of old time and regard 
jevellery as a charm ox amulet, to bring good luck or avert 
the evil eye, it is plain that by such lazy d^gn the maker is 
but saving himself trouble, is tBiding on out love of narua, 
A giarmg example of vTant of taste is seen in the use of 
lettermg virh debased forms, The twenty odd forms of 
the camtals have come down from heaven, as it were, by 
way of Rome. The letters of the inscxiprion on the column 
of Tcajan (Fig. ?) belong as much to us as to the past, and 
if we meddle with their fine forms we may render them 
illegible. It is to be regrerced that the modern artist with 
his ideas of distorting form in order to express his concep¬ 




tions, has felt it necessary to interfere with Jencring, some¬ 
times reversing the position of the thick and thin strokes. 
The alphabet, however, was invented by tight*handed people, 
the thuk strokes of the A, V, W, etc., arc right-handed, and 
if we alter this arrangement, we betray our ignosaoce of 
lettering and its history. 

AAer all this ctlddsm dixected against modern industrial 
act it is cheering to know that there are still workers untouched 
by this taint of novelty, imitadve efiect, or pseudo-atdstic 
bias. There is good work done everywhere by people who 
would be surprised to learn that they were artists. XTood 
seems to lend itself to capable, clean workmanship. A liede 
workshop among the Berkshire hills turns out bowls large 
and small by (he aid of a primidve wheel, the power of which 
is supplied by the elasdcity of a sapling. For a sma.ll hand- 
bowh the worker thoughtfully selects a section of a tree 
provided wdth a branch which can be made into a handle 
(Fig. 4). Then there are tools as the garden spade, of which 
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the haodlc is aizni with subtlety, tnd the whoJe almost 
unacimly adapted (like the duir) to the humao fame 
Alhay-wain agaio U a beautiful object with finely curved 
hn«; It was deemed worthy to serve as the hearse for the 
body of Wilham Morris. Mi there are the fioc thinffs 
already mentioned, motor cars and ships where beauev 
emerges from acteotion being paid to use. ^ 

As mass production cominues to develop, it looks as if 
taste must be determined by the/w// of the objects around 
us. Ut us suppose that a house, with all the things in it. 
could be perfectly constructed, everything fir for its funedon. 

Even if the whole were made 
by machinery, the elftcc 
f might be good, not a sensu- 
ous beauty perhaps, some- 
what severe and plain, yet 
one we might after a time 
recognise aad be grateful 
for. How are things made 
- , fit? We have all suffered 

trom the teapot which does not pour out prtt>erly the 
reason being, of course, that it is ill-designed, ff a manu- 
facturer makes, say, a hundred thousand of an article, all 
exactly alike, there is no excuse for turning out something 
umuited for its purpose; if the thing does not work, n 
mens clat not enough trouble has been taken in deigning it, 
The duign or model should be made and remade, until the 
article \&perftet, is fit for the use to which iris to be put no 
matter how cheaply it is to be retailed. The cost of the models 
IS only a trifle compared with the profit on the vast quantity 
sold. Such care for ttst justifies the machine, and this 
attention to fitness might cleanse the home of rubbish and 
set rasie on a new level. 



Fic, 4, A wooden bovL 



BEAUTY AND ART 


In any djscas&lon of the nature of %xi, the word “ beauty ’* 
very soon turns up, blocking the way until some agreement 
K teached. W« all think we can lecogmse and appreciate 
'* natural beauty,” the hues of sunset or flowers, tLc forms 
and moTcments of anlmab, but we are on less safe ground 
when ve associate beauty with human beings. Mothers 
chink theii babies beautiful, while the smiling face appearing 
on the magazine covers cestifles to a licnited conception bo^ 
of beauty and of cover decoration. Whatever its nature, 
how e ver, if beauty is not to escape us, we must use our eyes ; 
it is something seen, that is, of course, if it is the kind we are 
discussing, “ visual ” beauty. Music is perceived by another 
sense ; on the music paper, the eye sees oniy groups of lines 
with queer little dots and marks on them, yet these symbols 
can be translated by a musician into beauti^ sounds. Again, 
nothing can be duller to look at, hour after hour, than pa^ 
of print (unless one is interested in the shapes of letters); Sut 
the eye is unconscious of the monotonv, because the mind is 
raking in the interest or beauty of the thought. 

We may assume that beauty preceded art. Mao expressed 
his feeling for the beauty of* animals, of flowers and the 
patterns nature laid before him. While nature presents, how¬ 
ever, her ancient beauties apparently unaltered, ait wanders 
along with man changing with his ideas and desires. One of 
the chatacceristics of modern art (shared In to some extent 
by ancient Crete) is the search for beauty in unlikely places. 
In the eighteeot^l century the drawing mascec and ^s pupil 
sought for plctutesque ivy-covered mins, frowning castles 
and pillared crags, xomandc forests and angry seas j these 
were considered the only fitdng subjects for the act of land¬ 
scape. Photography, in its early days, had to reckon 
wtih this fashion ; the sitter had to pose b^ore a leafy back- 
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ground aod todlne gncefuliy again&t a rustic bench. Etch 
Turner dates himseif by his submission to the demands of 
his time for piecuresqueness. To-day our eyes ace opened 
more widejy; ve can see beauty in the crowded street as 
well as in the most peaceful ru^ scene, for there is form, 
colour, grouping anJ atmosphere in the Erst as much as in 
the second. In the street, however, we may be jostled by 
peo^e who fail to see us, who ate in fact so immersed in 
their own thoughts, so occupied with their own troubles 
perhaps, that for the time l^lng their eyesight does not 
suiHce them for the ordinary aftirs of life. If they ate 
heedless of their fellow travellcfs on the pavement they 
must be equally oblivious of the beauty present around (hem. 
The street for instance may be bathed in violet grey shadow, 
like a dim arcade and in t^ vista a tall building glearmng in 
full light; a pictuie to be seen every day in a great city like 
London, in which too the architecture of tbe sky, constantly 
presents the most beautiful pearly tints and faint smoky 
bines. 

Unfortunately “ beauty ” is often narrowed to ” loveli¬ 
ness," the chacm of the female face, and this anthropomorphic 
notion of beauty prevents out seeing it in other directions. 
We can glimpse these by noting me subjects chosen by 
the artist. Cardin was satisfied mainly with still life; a 
loaf, glass of wine and a ham*bone was enough for him, and 
from these unpromising materials he built up beautiful 
chords of harmony (Plate IV). Corot saw beauty in the dawn 
or dusk i he rejected the bright hues of sunshine, and was 
satisfied with the pearly grey of sky and the russets and grey 
gceens of foliage and grass, with only the occasional blue 
of a blouse or a touch of red on a cap. 

Monet painted more chan a dozen great pictures of the 
same two mean little haystacks in a meadow, under all the 
changes of light from dawn to dusk and of seasonal change 
from summer to winter; but as he said, the light was his 
real subject, Velasquez might have made the same com¬ 
ment, for his picrares of the court dwaefs, poor, deformed 
Sind mentally deficient creatures are enveloped In the cool 
light of bis studio, made glorious by hU mastery of tone. 
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Visual beauc^ then is everywhere and if oux eyes and (he 
ffiiad behind ihem are receptive, at any moment some 
aspect may call for our admiration^^ur Kverence-^foc 
beauty arouses wonder which is not from worship. If 
we fill to see beauty, art aJso will be lose to us. The great 
art teacher^ Ncody, wrote that a dead sparrow would enable 
a designer to arrange themarqueterie ofa cabinet in faultless 
harmony. He meant that the Drowns, greys and buffs of the 
poor little bunch of plumage, were beautiful in their relations 
and <^uanutie«. As ugly as a toad is a commonplace. Yet 

the uneapeetedneas of shape, 
the alert gold rimmed e^, 
(he warty knotted skin, with 
its cunning little folds and 
twists, the way the creature 
suits the ground, and seems 
a part of it, all these make 
up what is uneommoAly like 
beauty (Fig. 6). 

What use does art make 
of natural beauty ? It is 
commonly supposed that the 
artist has nothing to do but 
copy froQS nature, and the 
most life-like painting of a 
person, horse, or landscape is the most highly praised, much 
as a musiciaa is ^plauded for making cells ring, horses 
neigh, and imitating the sound of the marching of feet, or a 
writer who puts down the swear words in the conveesauon. 
The statue coast have frock-coat and top hat if the person por¬ 
trayed wore these lanwsats; the painted portrait, as j>eople 
Say, “ scq)8 out of its frame,” like the actors in “ Ruddigote.” 
What artistic purpose is served, however, by making a 
coufitecfeic? There are none of us so ntisfied with out- 
selves that we could endure meeting out double in flesh and 
blood. The ignorant have always, even in Greek times, 
applauded cUs tcick of illusion, maUng painted things look 
"real.” Zeuxis painted grapes so that the birds came and 
pecked (hem, Pfiilip the Fourth on entering the srudio of 
Vdasquet, and beholdtog (be portrait of the admiral Pulido 
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(oow in the NAtioiul Gallery), ateered 'Si'ords ol rebuke 
supposing he saw bis servant in bodily pcesence before him. 
There is the story of the mischievous apprentice who painted 
a fly on the shoulder of hxs mastec’s pocmit, and the palaret 
was deceived into trying to flick it o^ with a duster. On che 
sra^, wc sometimes note strenuous eflbris to produce 
fcalisiic effecB, although it does not seem that the art of 
acting beneflrs by the illusion. 

In snort, to deceive the eye 
perhaps the most easily deluded 
•. sense organ, to imitate merely, 
is not floc can be arc. Of 
course, in some forms of art, as 
portrairure, imitation necessarily 
enters, but the painter’s aim is, 
or should be, not to make a 
double by artful means as thiek> 
eaing che high lights to bring 
them forward, or hiding the 
borders of the picture and using 
cunning lifting, so that (he 
surface disappears, like the 
deceptive paintings we saw at 
Wembley. A distinction is 
often made between “ realistic ’* 
and '‘decorative" painting, 

All painring should b< decor¬ 
ative, but t£e delicately detailed 
realism of Vermeer or the Belgian, Alfred Stevens, lavished 
on a small canvas and meant to M examined closely, would be 
out of place in a great fresco occupying a whole wall. Here 
strong contrasts of light and shaae, and realistic touches, as 
remaTkcd elsewhere, would tend to obliterate the wall, so 
fax as our sight was concerned. 

It is impoiant, then, co realise chat an is not so much 
imitadoo as expression. The stone carvers of che middle ages 
carved not paidcular plants, but the character common to 
all plants, the feeling of (Fig. 7). The broihere 

Martin, famous for thejr pottery, loved to relate their ware 
with natural form. One of th^ would arty for days, say 
e 
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the davr of a lobstet in pocket, would cake it out and 
observe its poircelain like polish, Its knobs and ridge, its 
colour aod markings ; later a vase would come from the 
kilo, not imitadng a lobster ox its daw, bur owing something 
of its shape and surface to the natural form, ‘Uo^teriah” in 
its colour, glaze, and otoanKot. Or another time the 
iridescent shard of a beetle was conned over, and a lustred 
gold flecked vase might result. 

Perhaps the best test of beauty is out memory of it. Some¬ 
thing caught our attention, a face, a landscape, a bird or a 
flower, and we can recall the vision more or less distinctly. 
A thing of beauty ia a )oy for ever, whether natural or man¬ 
made, 


PROPORTION 

To say chat a person has a sense of propoecioo is co pay a 
great compliment, A teacher in criticising a student’s essay 
may remark that it lacks proportion, or a dxaving may be 
stigmatired as ill-propoitioned. How does one gain a 
sense of proportion or develop it ? Being hujsao oar sense of 
proportion is bound up with our stature of mind and body; 
we )udge everything from our own standpoint. A gira& 
seems to have a ridi^ousiy long neck, because we ourselves 
have shorter necks. We are aware when we see an iU> 
proportioned person, although we axe not perhaps so quick 
CO admire a £^ly proportioned figure, for the proportions 
are so subtle t^t it requires a well-trained eye to see 
them. 

So intimate is the relation of proportion with one's own 
bodily stature that art students have great didiculcy in drawing 
figures other than their own. Tall people draw call figures 
a^ vice versa, and although ic is imd to believe, the same 
holds good for inanimate objects. This has be^ demon¬ 
strated by experimenc. On one occasion, a taking 
memory drawing was set as an exercise, a lamp-post. It was 
found thac the heights of the lamp-posts in the drawings 
varied wich the heights of the scu^encs I 

No one is more sensitive co critidsro of EU proportions 
chan the architect, for unlike some other artists he has to 
finish his task and leave it exposed to ccicicisni; he cannot 
rub it out as one erases a drawing. The painter can scrape 
the p^t from his canvas or comxneace anew ; the poet 
revises his verses or the musician his notes, but a buUoing 
once erected, its proportions whether good or bad are plain 
for all to judge. Hence architects ^ve hankered afea 
canons oi systems by which bad proportion shall be avoided, 
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2Rd have tried by research to discover tbc secrets of the 
Greeks; but eK{>erimeRts wltb Golden Seceons and 
square rooB seem in the end to give much the same results as 
vould be asiived at by a well trained eye. 

Certainly, buildings, jc their proportions, should be related 
to those ofhuman beings. A building 1 $ ill proportioned if the 
eye cannot cake in the scale. The mtecior of St. Peter's, at 
Rome does not reveal its vase si2e, because everything bar 
been enlarged beyond what the eye erpects. Even the 
cup) ds on tltf pilasters ate laigei than the adults passing below 
them. Again few will beU^ that the Victoria Tower at 
Westminster is only about twenty feet less in height than St. 
Paul's Cathedral. The windows and the portal of the 
former ace so immense in scale that the eye refuses to accept 
their real dimensions, and sees a moderately high tower 
instead of a huge one. It seems dear that the parts of a 
bnilding should bear seme relation to human needs. Doors 
for Instance do not gain in impressiveness by being made 
sixty feet high while the mafotity of people are less than sk 
feet. The great portals of the French cathedrals are immense 
rather in chelt sculptured recessing, and the eye continuing 
its gaze to the actual entrance way ts able to grasp the scale 
easily. 

We get good proportion in tools in common use, for they 
must necessarily ht the hand or accord with average human 
strength. A spade hM its blade of a certain width; if it 
were wider it would be unusable, and it would Uok ill pro* 
pordoned. A hammer head must bear some relation to its 
handle and the same may be said of the business end of knife, 
fork or spoon. The further we gee from this simple test 
of use, however, the more we have co rely on an innate or a 
cultivated sense of proportion. For example, a weaver has 
to settle, say, the widths of the stripes of a scarf. This 
may be decided by conforming to what seems co be 
a natural dislike of seeing unrelated things made che same 
shape or size, The bands of the scarf must be of dlflerenc 
widths if they are to please the eye. (Plate IX). Again a 
window should not be the same width as the space between 
two of them. The propordons of the mount of a picture 
require consideration, If we place the picture centrally on 
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In tb« upper figure the top anrl bottom merging are eqoaX io 
the lower the bottom margin is wider Che top. 
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the mount, the former looks too low, seems to be slipping 
off the mount, especiftilf if the sublect be a landscape wure 
the daikei masses of trees or buildings occupf the lower 

part. The picture has 
to be raised until ii jftnj 
to be placed In the 
middle ^ig- B). 

The caddsm that a 
thing looks top heavy is 
a way of calling atten¬ 
tion to bad proportion. 
In women's dress wide 
brimmed hats inevitably 
call for flounces or other 
contrlvaoccs for widen¬ 
ing the figure ; otherwise 
one has me sensation of 
a head being too big for 
the body. Sometimes 
fashion biases feelii^ for 

H Oftiofl- The ancient' 
ID figures aie wasp- 
waisted because appar¬ 
ently the people pinched 
themselves with a dghr 
belt; they wanted i<^ 
look like that (Pig. 9). 
Again bad proportion in 
art may be due to ex¬ 
ternal conditions. The 
Sumedans could not get 
blocks of suitable size 
and fitted tbgif ggures 
to the block, not finding 
it in their hearts to 
waste so much material. 
Fig. 10 is all right to Che waist, but a little lower, and w« 
come at once to the feet. 

The Greeks, alone of all the ancient natioos, developed 
such a keen interest in human proportions that stao<^d 
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has been accepted, ever since, without ^estion. The Greek 

canon or rule for cooaCructioo of the human fi^re was, 

however, oalj one iastaoce of their sense of proportion. 

Propoftionwas a passion with 

them. Thej^ were concent to 

develop a simple columnar 

type building, refining its 

proportions for centuries 

uodl they reached high-water 

mark in the Parthenon. They jl 

made eaperimencs in their 

early or atchaic days with /^T 

huge temples, but ab^doned ^ 

them for erecdons of more 

modest dimensions which the f 

eye grasped easily^ these 

were divided again into a few 3 i iid^iyf^SnPi^n 
pares which were related in 
perfect propotrion. 

Can proportion be taught ? y . 

Xphat can be done in school |* ^ l 7 ^/!lfA 

to develop it ? Of course ^^ 

every school subject involves ^wi 

psactice in p^ortion; there t'. JW 

IS even a section of arithmetic ‘ 

known by that name. The l/y ' 

wise teacher will see to it 

chat proportion enters into 

the teaching, even if only as . 

» bMis of crid^. ^ F.O. .0, 
drawing lesson, of course, is 
directly concerned with pro- 

portion. The purpose of school drawing la not to make 
artbts (although it is important chat the artistic capability 
innate in the young should be given adequate expression); 
drawing, like other subjects, skoold help to make good 
citizens. It may s ound fanciful, but it would be hard to deny 
that leatniog to ^raw in right propordon may be a step towards 
seeing life in dght proportion, ignoring the little things, 
to fasten aciecdoo on the big facts, to take long views. To 
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aitaifl this end dnving must be taught by me^ calcdat^ 
CO obtain good proportion. If the pupd is allowed to b^in 
at the top, an/ finds that the figure cannot be completed 
below for lack of room, then opportunities for training tte 
sense of proportion are being wasted. A drawing should 
proceed, like an exctdse in wnctcn composition, by orderly 
stages; the ground, as it were, should be su^yed at the 
co^encemenc, outlying points being matked, and a line 
found wluch contains the whole or gives the chief direcaon. 
The main ftccs being rightly placed, the drawJi^ can pro¬ 
ceed to its completion without heaitaaon or fumbUng. 
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ArrsMm have becQ made to reduce arc to the observance of 
cettaiQ abstract " priociples,” as balance, pioportioo, unity 
and contrast. Such analysis must necessanly of its 
purpose, for the keeping of rules is negative, whereas art 
Is positive and creative. Indeed one might almost a/finn chat 
there is only one principle uadeclying beauty and act, of 
which all others ate but aspects, facets of a jewel, as it were. 
This conttolliog principle, which can be recognized through¬ 
out the universe, is rhythm. We all have a general idea of 
what thythen is in music and poetry, although it is much more 
than rhyme in verse and accent in melody. Everyone has 
noticed variadoas where one might have expected mere 
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tepedtioo, Thus the ticking of ft clock or the p^und- 
iog of dae wheels of ft tnio, tuuisfonns itself into ft 
tune, rhythm in sound. On the scft-shore, we sfty that 
the seventh wave is the highest j we see rhythm in 
movement. A medieval cathedrsil with its spires and 
pinnafTgg of vftiyifig heights is an example of this wave-like 
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rhythm. Another form of rhythm consists in the con- 
taming line. Walter Crane used to illustrate this by drawing 
a number of ducklings clustering together so that they looked 
one ftdulc duck. Or he drew the curve of a spray of 
flowers, each blossom fitting into its place. If we pass the 
hand round any plant, a curve will be described, leaf, flower, 
and twig uniting to supply a bounding line, lliustratioos of 
natural rhythm could be multiplied, but in art the principle 
can be seen most clearly perhaps in picruxes, because owing 
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to the conditions of cooHoed, definite s]>ace, plciocul com- 
position; which is anoihet osme for rhythm, ^ to be con> 
sidexed. Let us cmnine foclos ranee Rembrandt’s etching, 
known as the'' Hundred Guilder Print,” of Christ healing the 
sick. Here the dramatic eAect depends on the rhythm of the 
pyramids or peaks formed by the groups of figures ^ig. 11). 


Fro. sy After MUtet. 

The highest, sharpest pyramid is that formed by the Christ. 
Around are grouped other pyramids; on the rig£( they break 
up and topple over, as if there were an infinity of sick folk 
coming to be cured. E^en the light and dark of the com¬ 
position is thythtticil; harmonising with the rhythm of the 
Ibrms. 

Now we will turn to another picture, one of the Pices 
Galantes of Watteau. How difierent is the sentiment from 
that of Rembrandt ? With no thought of the disasters soon 
to overtake them these daintUy-dad revelleis indulge in a 
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make-believe of the Golden 
Age (Fig. xi). But the 
method employed tn the 
pictucc, the rhytfim, is exactly 
the same as in Rembrandt’s 
composition, the Agutes are 
built up io pyramids of vary- 

a heights. Both pictures 
ow the same old rule of 
composition, although the 
subjects are worlds apart. 


Fro. 24. 

Foe another aspect of rhythm 
we may examine MiUet’s 
"Angelus.” The two labour- 
ers, u the sound of the even- 
iog bell, have ceased work 
and bow their heads in 
prayer. How has the painter 
succeeded in making the 
figures so completely unified? 
He did it by (irawing a great 
curve, which holds the two 
together, or rather the spec¬ 
tator is forced to draw it, 
although unconsciously (Fig. 
M)- 

In every good picture is 
CO be seen rhythm, of form, 
of light and shade and of 
colour. What is rhythm of 
colour? Every girl with 
blue eyes knows that they 
Pis. rj. Dutcb ctuir. look bluer if she wears a blue 
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bioo<b, or ft blue libboa in her hiii, and jec the colour 
of these mey be vastly stroogei thao that of the iris. 
One might have ex|>ected chat the stronger blue would 
dim the colour of the eyes. The reftson they bhghrcn it Is 
that whenever ooe perceives a note of strong colour, the 
eye’s sense of thychm impels it to search for more of tbe hue 
ia the immediate vicinity. In this case the blue of the iris 



receives recognition and hence appears bluer than it other¬ 
wise would. All ^od pictures (and patterns) exhibit rhyt^ 
of colour in vacyiog phases and degrees. If we examine 
Vermeer’s Loff J^)ner, in the Louvre, we can see that he 
made deliberate use of colour rhythm. He employed notes 
of clear colour, yellow, red, orange and blue, and round these 
he grouped masses of quieter tones which are recognised by 
the eye as colours be^se of their relation to the mastec 
hues (Pig. 14). 

How can rhythm be achieved in house furnishing and 
decoration ? The rhythm of the patterns of the hangings and 
the pictures is that of the designer and punter, Wt there 
can be rhythm in the grouping and aicangement. An 
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arcb«d chimney piece for example sets (he eye lookiDg sub- 
consciously for other curTed forms, and a curved frame 
or even a dock sadsEa the craving. In the furnitute of all 
periods ve see an attempt to meet the demands of rhythm. 
The chair seen io Fig. 15 with its harmonious is a 
good example of rhythmical form. 

People often spoil a room when they si^ose themselves 
atrao^ng it with due regard to rhythm. Tfiey cry to relate 
the sides of the room by cutting off the comers with pieces of 
furniture. Here they come up against the great priodple of 
building, the right-angle, whi^, since mao sawed-off first 
branch, has been the esseocjal construetloo, both for wood and 
stone. In these attempts to obviare formality, a room may look 
the reverse of restful; carpet and table set aslant, pictures 
ruoning up and down the walls, wall papers with slanting 
lines; there may be a rhythm of oblique hues, but it clashes 
with the rectangularity of the walla and floor (Rg. x6). 
On the other hand too much may be aacrifleed to symmetry. 
The wall of a room, arranged as if it had been folded over, 
a table in the middle, a chair on either side and the pictures 
symmetrically placed, gives an impression of dull formality. 
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How often do we find oinaracnt of the wron^ sort, oi io the 
wtong place ? If a chaii bade horts one*5 sploe because it 
has been curved and fretted into sharp projections, the work 
is obvious^ out of place, but the case is rathec diflerenc 
with other ^rms of wrongly designed 
ornament such as the natures tic wall 
paper ox ca^c which pretends to be # ^ # A 

covered witli real flowers, ot say the % J 1 # 

flower spray flung across the soup \ m \ M 

plate. Here is a real difliculcy with 1 I II 

many sincere people, who say, “ We V_ _# 

love nature, and living things, for they ^ 

are beautiful, and it must surely be 
better to have designs natural tarher 
than conventionalTo such folk it 
seems an impertioence to put down 
forms diflerent from nature's dtaw- 
ing. The difficulty may be cleared 
up by abandoning this word *' con¬ 
ventional/’ which is misleading when 
applied to art. Let us remove the Fia. 17. 

su^ and say chat to every form 
of art is linked its own foftvtntiffft. Any material which the 
artht or craftsman uses has Its limitations, and these deter¬ 
mine how fat, if at all, nature is to be followed. Thus the 
wood-carver ^ows be cannot imitate the paper-like thinness 
of leaves; his material will cot allow of it, out the movement 
of line, the variety of surface, and the intricacy of edge which 
narutai foliage displays are ^alities which are suitable to 
wood, and which will come naturally if the goages are used 
with the carver’s mind behind them. Once in a way, a 
Grinling Gibbons may pierce and fret bis work so that he 
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seems to b« compedog with N*turt» but is 
spire of its lightness and spaikle vrt have a 
SgwB suspicion that it is over done, wt f^I almost 
sotry for the wood. Naturalisuc efect is 
cspOTaily out of place in cnjbroidecy, it is 
evident that the needle tirawj with difficulty 
compared with a more ttaciaWc tool like a 
fr sM J| pencil, although misguided people may make 
embroidery pictures. As for a cnit like 
(' tSlvl iU cutting, aacu nl appearance is obviously 

„ ^ stencil plate is nothing 

Mill' iiTy ® ^ spaces 

^ * V ^Ifl called “ ties ** form the pattern. Tho 

li Ij lijj ties should help the design, and not be there 

I vt fl metely to hold it together. 

i i I In the ca&e of the wall-paper and carpet, 
I attempt to dissemble their flatness gives a 

jl positive feeling of discom- 

II |l J l\ ftrf- One may like to sic 
j) i I l\ 3 outdoors among flowers 

'll M vv foliage, but Indoors, \%P 

lu solidify aod hrmness of 

—walls and floor are nec- ^ ^ in 

fiG. i8, tis^TJ to our sense of j - 

comfort and seclusion; /; |, f\ 

whaicver design is used should em- ) ^ 
phasise, not contcadia flatness. There 
are two other reasons why the wall- (“ ' *• 

S pec paccetn should not imitate realiry. ^ | 

ne u that as the design will be ^1 | \ 

repeated many times, the I^s assertive i i 

the forms the better will they bear J\ j 

repetition. Fot instance we could / I 

hirfdly imagine such a motive as the V 1 A /s 
human face being repeated ad infloirum. I 1 i] 1 v 
When we A see faces in the fire, or in \ ^ 
pattern of hanging or carpet, pecdog /» J\ 
out at us, we know that we Wve a tem- ._W 
perarute, and should go to bed at once. 

The other reason is that wall-paper 
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being printed 

vitH blocks or rollers, 4y|l 

the patches of colour 
are AeeessanJ^ 

Naturalistic troik 
means muldplyiog the 

printings to obtain t*V^ 

shading, whereas the 
designer should use 

only 4$ many blocks as / 

he requires to obtain ( 

good colour and form. 

As for the carpet, ob- 

viously a level floor is j ) y' 

the saicst and pleasant- IjJ f 

est, and to destroy 

flatness by imitative S' 

eflect such as realisdc yy 

roses, brings about an 

uncomfortable feeling 

as one walks, a tend- ^ 

ency to raise the feet Fio. ac, Erw. 

Ngher or take a longer 

step. Again one makes a rug or carpet by tying knots of 
wool on a warn and cutting of the loose ends; a true curve 
cannot be made, it proceed by a series of steps, and small 
petty forms disappear (Fig, jy). In a word the carpet 
designer nas to regard the liroitaiions of his mater- 
) A iaJ, ^ to evolve a tormntion of form Jieitd to it. 

. Every matedal then requires a sympathetic creac- 
ment in the handling of it. The forms in marble 
l^llf must be arranged so that they are stable in them- 
rlll selves (Fig. z8), without the annoying struts and 
Vi strengthening treetnmks which we see m the Greece 
^ Roman marine copies of Greek broozes (Fig. ly). 
n Bronae allows of more variety of movement; ^ 
Jm figure may be poised on one foot without loss of 
(u/ strei^th (Fig. so). Again the carving of a chair- 
a leg must not impair the natural strength of the 
Fie. 21. wood. Even in a “cabriole” leg, some of the 
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loogitudinflJ fibres are intact throughout the length (Pig- 
si). la the medheral statuettes of the Madonna and CiuJa, 
in ivory, the figure is inclined so that the child rests on the 
hip, a quite natural attitude, but one imposed on the carver 
by the curve of the tusk (Fig. as). 

Many good people fail to grasp this relationship between 
nature and convention. To them a 

S iainted portrait is necessarily a 
uluie because so much has to be 
left out, such as the texture of the 
skin, while the hair can only be 
treated summarily. On the otbec 
hand a sculptured figure fails 
because, while it has solidity and 
louodness, it is devoid of colour. 
Certainly every imitaiivc effort is 
a failure from such a point of view, 
but the holders of it have disre¬ 
garded the significance of conven¬ 
tion. The poitxait painter does 
not wish to create a double, but to 
give an impression of his sitter in 
terms of point. He dare not labour 
at the l^r, or he will produce not 
hair but wirej he can, however, 
suggest its texture, its wave and 
lustre. The hands, too, must not 
receive the same focus of &iiish as 
the face or they will compete with 
it; the dtess l^s to be summarized 
for the same reason. The painter, indeed, has to work in a 
world of his own, a tiny world the size of his canvas. The 
sculptor makes lus impression by quite other means. He 
wotKS by mass and line. He can imitate the forms and the 
texture of flesb very closely, but again the hair evades him, 
he can do less with it than the painter. Even in the self- 
colouted bronze or oiatble he can suggest colour by 
strong accents of dark so that we ace cot conscious of its 
abserKe. 

Thus, la every form of arc, imitation is subservient to a 
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pucpoie, 18 limited hj a conventioQ, which it is artistic death 
to oiscegard. The painter produces a beautifoUy colonted 
surface which with its frame will enhance a wall, dus apart 
from the expression of his theme ox its likeness to nature; 
the sculptor forms his statue so that it may All a niche, or 
rake its place nobly as pate of an architectural setting or 
impress by its mass, pre^ortion and line, even if it stands 
a.one, as the Winged Victory did on her rocky islet. 


COLOUR 


Onb of the most intcrdsfing featuxos^of modern taste is a 
lenewed intexeat in colour. Hot so long ago, artistic $eQsi> 
bility hardly admitted bright colour, ^l^tler, for instance, 
painted with the quietest of pigments; greys and blacks 
Med the greater pact of his canvases, with flesh colour 
as the chief note, or may be the blue of china or the red of 
a lacquered jar. But before his death, report came of a new 
school of paiatieg, and although people flocked to the first 
Fosc-lmpcessionist eahlbition m London, to deride the 
pictures of, among others, C^ane, Van Gogh and Gauguin, 
yet their c^our schemes must have made an impsession, fox 
colour began to assert Itself in fabrics of all sorts. This was 
made possible by the experiments of the dyeing mdustry, 
which found itself possessed, ihxough scientific research, of 
the strongest colour in unlimited variety. These dye-colours 
have gone far beyemd the pigments of ihe painter’s palette, 
the resources of which axe limited by the necessity for perma- 
pence. At first the dyers did not ^e to oSet at home their 
strongest eflects, but traded them abroad. The taste of 
barbaric pe^les for bright colours, reacted on out own 
movement, for some brilliantly dyed stufis loreoded for the 
African market, having been seen in London where they had 
been used to di^>e an eshibiaon room, people fell in love 
with the strange violet and purple hues and Remanded them 
of the makers. ' 

It is certain that at no previous age were to be obtained 
hues as brilliant as those of to-day. We think of the middle 
ages as resembling a bouquet of flowers, but the colours of 
medissval dress, beautiful as they were, b^g derived mainly 
from vegetable sources would fiide Into iorignlficance beside 
out screaming dyes. This power of colour handed us by the 

i6 
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sdendst is not tU gain. With him it is noJ an artistic matter 
at all, but a <jucstiOA of rescareh. Each time he varies the 
quantities of his constituents, a new colour oi variety of 
it, appears. THs wealth of hues only imposes more tes- 
ponaibility on the buyer. Art raanifesK itself ia the ust of 
colour. Bve^ hue is beautiful if we cam find its fitting 
companions, josc as every musicad note requires its fellows 
to form a chord. 

In the middle ages, to go no further back, the use of colour 
in dress was not confined to one sex. The puritan idea that 
preoccupation with beauty was sinful bad its efiecc in dulling 
for a time the hues of dress, but it was the rising industiS 
epoch, with its fiirnaces and smoty chimneys, whi3i strangled 
colour. When a maoufactuiec visited his iactory, m a 
sl^ blue suit widi stockmga to match, and came out covered 
with smuts, a change was indiatced. For men the dtopping 
from colour to drab has persisted; many men, especially 
young men, regard colour as something trivial, beneath their 
arteouoA, and as far as taste in colour is concerned, they 
are artUtically coloot-blind. prefer red because they 

recognise it with ease, and they like its warmth and assertive- 
ness. In every oian-fumlshed city oifice, the arpet is red. 
In an experiment with a mixed class of students tabdng an 
elementary course in arc, groups of objects, each containing 
strong notes of colour, were set up round the dass-room. 
The men students repeatedly chose those with red, igoorii^ 
the mote difiiailt combinations, to them, of orange, green 
and purple. 

To appreciate colour, it is necessary that the attention be 
directed to it; the eye must be interested. We will discuss 
a few experiments and exercises as a preliminary ia 

colour knowledge. Let us begin by examining the purest and 
strongest hues as we see them in the rainbow or prism. It 
will be convenient to use a spectroscope, in which we see the 
colours in bands surcounded by blac£ or datkaess. Ac one 
end is violet, a dear, strong colotxr which has no afiinity with 
red: (char is why, in colour-mixing, the mixture of reds and 
blue to make violet ia always di3appoiatin|). Violet makes 
way for blue, which is quicldy foQowed by green. There 
seems to be a good breadm of light green ox greenish yellow. 
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bat the baad o£ pure ydlov is so limited in vidrh that some 
deft7 its existence. dcu^-jeUov follovs, giving place to 
ocange and that to ruby, whieh darkens into black, without, 
be it noted, any purple. These “ spectral ” colours are of 
full strength; our lichcst dyes can be no stronger and 
coloured objects ate dtiU by comparison. As a standard of 
colour, however, it will be well to keep these hues, and tbifr 
ordtr, in niind. 

Next we will take a single hue and examine it from three 
aspects known as the *' constants of col our. First to be noted 
is the but, whether red, orange, yellow, green, blue or violet. 
When the colour is strong there is no difficulty in suting the 
hue, but one his only to look around to see a multitude of 
colours so subdued, although not necessarily light in tone, that 
one hardly cares to name them. The second constant of 
colour may be called its piteb, its degree of lightness or dark* 
ness. We talk of the high and low keys of the piano, 
although the keyboard is leWl. Similarly we may think of 
light cooes of colour as “ high ” and the urk ones as low " 
in pitch. 

The third constant is the sfrtt^h or degree of satuffdoo 
of the colour. Not all boys who like sugar in their tea know 
that a point can be reached when the liquid will not become 
sweeter no matter how many more lumps are added, for the 
solution has become saturaud. In ordinary surroundings^ 
saturated colours are rare; everywhere we see hues (dark 
or light in pitch), which have but little strength, ate uosarur> 
aced with colour. The ted, say, of sealing*wax is fully 
saturated x we may imagine tlus red, »ithaia (bangfftg its 
pteby to lose its strength gradually unol it becomes a neutral 

! tey, the opposite of a saturated hue. Thecefore to estimate 
or describe^ a colour correctly, we have to consider it in its 
three aspects of hue, pitch and sueng^. (The term '* bright* 
cess “ should not be used in describing colour, as it may 
cause confusion between strength and pitch.) We may say 
of the colour of pink blotting paper, that its hat is red, its 
pteh fuzly high, and its satttroHcnwtik. 

It is interesting to note wbece the colours come on a scale 
of light and dark. Fig. 25 represents roughly such a scale 
with white at the rop and black at the bottom. On this 
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scale, icd, say that of a scarlet poppy, comes somewhere neat 
the middle; higher it passes into pink and flesh colour tod 
loses itself in white; below ic descends into low toned teds 
until It disappears in darkness. Yellow is the highest of the 
hues; even at full strength it is at the top of the scale with 
a long descent through straw<oIouc 
and buifs down to diogy blacks. A 
glance at a thesaurus, a work pos¬ 
sessed by many homes since the 
ctoss-word pu2zle craze, reveals 
what a wealth of terms there ate for 
low-tODcd yellows. Orange comes 
lower chanycUow, with its low woes 
a little cicher. On a perfect orange 
scale we could match most of £e 
varied tones of human hair; we are 
all “ cairotty *’ in out degree until 
our hair turns grey. Violet differs 
most from yellow in pitch, for it 
is very low down on the scale, next 
to black, as we saw in the spectrum, 
and therefore there is a long range 
of violets reaching up to white; 
mauve, puce, heliotrope andlavcndcr 
are names which attempt to represent 
the ssceat. 

Now, beariog in mind ehs relative 

E tch of these hues af fderr itrongst^ 

: us attempt to see how harmony of 
colour may be obtained; is sc only 
a question of an eye for colour, or 
are there any rules ? Well, if we can find patent cases" of 
discord, of atrocious colour combinations, they imy help 
us Co the principles undeclyiog colour harmony. Every girl 
hoows, and avoids, the lassie discord, yellow and pink. 
Why is this so bad ? If we look at the spectrum we note that 
the ' companion " colours are in agreement, ace harmonious 
in combinatioa. Thus ted, orange and yellow go well 
together, and on the other side so do green, blue and violet. 
If we use such combinatioos, however, we must see chat the 


White 
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cdooK ire kept ia their ri^t oritr of pitfh^ or discord results. 
Thus to cake the case of discord just referred to, yellow is 
very high in the scale, far above red, aod if we pl^ a high- 
pitched red, that is pink, against the yellow, the latter ia coo 
satuniced for the former, with the arltfpplesc e£ects on both; 
the yellow becomes heavy asd buttery rhe piok sour and 
cnifi. If we lower the pink io rhe sc^e, that is to say to 
crimson, wc get a much better effect although we must not 
expect a compete humony with two colour, any more than 
we do with two musical notes sounded tosethex. If other 
examples of discordant colour are considered, they will 
gene^y be found due to a disorder in the positions of the 
colours on the scale of pitch. A strong blue and a pale 
violec form an unpleasant combination, because violec at irs 
full strength is lower on the scale than blue. If the violet 
is deepened to its pi^ec place in the scale, the clash disappears. 
But, as Mt. Barrett carpenter has pointed out, if a discordant 
colter be used in mtnuSt quantities on the other, say particles 
of pink on vermilion, chacming effects may result. 

Every one must have noted that certain colours pair. 
These pairs are red and green, yellow and violet, oange and 
blue. *We will mark off roughly the colours on a cic^, so 
that these pairs appear as opposites or complementaries (Fig. 
24). If we look at a buncfi of red geraniums blazing in tfie 
sun, for say twenty seconds and then avert the raze to the 
grass we see a patch of the most brilliant green. The organs 
w the retina which have to do with the sensation of red, 
luving become fatigued, those in charge of green assume full 
sway, and for a moment we see absoTuce green. Evidently 
here is one way of heightening colour, by contrasting it with 
itt complementary. True, but the usual way, the jester’s 
party cblouied doublet and hose, is not the right one, because 
the areas are equal, and give a jarring effect. Equal 
quantities of ted and green are pardculaily disagreeable. 
■The cone« way of using conylemenuries is, as before, to 
oppose a large area of one col^ with a quantity or 
quantities of its opposite. 

In the case of a trio of related colours, the effect is bettered 
by adding their opposing colour, that Is one complementary to 
tbe average of three. Thus in a yellow, orange and red 
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scheme, blue would be required to counteiact the wsroith 
aod o^er richness o£ the eombioaiion (Fig, 24). A grot 
part o£ the painter's secret lie In qui»nes$ to see and 
make use of completnemaiy hoes, enabling lum to keep 
his colour fresh and clean. A class of students was once 
painting fiom a model posed against a gre^ b^kground, 
her head bound with a Sdghc jtliov scarf. 'Die smdents 
could not undecscand why, using the brightest yellows their 
boaes provided, their rend^ings of the headdress looked so 
dull, and the teacher had to point out that the strong yellow 
of the cap did not allow the eye to see the grey of me back¬ 
ground immediately behind the cap; the yeUow had turned it 
violet, One should In a picture, 
paint a background not as a wall 

C ier would, all the same colour, 
with an eye sensitive to the 
complementaries which change 
its hue. 

Many people stiU speak of red, 
blue and yellow as colours 

and hence lose the respect of the 
physicists, who have loog dis* 
carded those hues as p rimari es, Pte. *4« 

and have chosen red, violet and 

gtecQ, because, for a working hypothesis of the theory 
of light, they consider that these answer most^ closely 
CO primary colours. The aon-setentihe person may find 
this choice diiHcuit to understand, for he i$ more familiar with 
the mirture of than of coloured lights. If the l^bc 

passing through a glass containing a clear green fluid 
on a red surface, ^jtl/ewhb hue will be seen, where from out 
espedence of mixing red and green p^nt, we should hsTe 
expected to see a m^dy, brownish patch, That is why the 
scientist red and gieen, primaries; because they pro¬ 
duce yellow. One can obtain the same result by spordng 
dabs of pale ted on a grey paper, with an equal number ol 
light gceen spots alternating with them. Prom a distance 
the eye sees the area as a yellowish hue. Similarly violet and 
green give blue. But we do not, with our colour boxes 
work in this way ; the colour makers have given us very fine 
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yellows, « the cadmiums, and brillianc blues as well. The 
painter, however, will coniinue to regard blue and yellow as 
pnmsries inasmuch as they make |reeri; but this is owing to 
their impurity. If we mix prussian blue with gamboge, a 
rich, juicy green is obtained, because both contain green; 
the blue is greenish, more so than the other blues and gam¬ 
boge is a greenish yellow. The blueness neuttaloes the 
yellow, and we see the combined gceen of the two pigments. 
When we mix ultramarine with chrome, both fairly free from 
green, a muddy sage green results, detested by cmy child 
actist. If it were possible to get a yellow and a blue pigment 
quite pure, that is free from green, the mixture would give 
a neutral corresponding to the white obtained by 
coloured lights. 

What 1 $ odd, yet easily understood, is the looseness with 
wluch we speak of colour. The word '* red,” for instance 
connotes at once the vermilion of a Flandets poppy, the 
crimson of a rose, the pink of blotting paper and the orange 
brown of robin rdbteast, and it is represented in the dicti<X* 
acy of synonyms, by many terms running into half-a-page. 
Various attempts have been made to standardise the variations 
of colour, by numbering scales, or by descriptive words 
which all would accept; but we remain ewsperatingly 
casual in rius respect, and systems leave us cold. 

Colours have come to be associated with special qualities. 
Red is combative, miciting, most assertive in its form of 
scarlet; yellow is associated with light and cheerfulness; 
blue is cold and serene; green partakes of the warmth of 
yellow and the quietness of blue; violet is blue passing into 
shade oc distance. But again the modern dyes upset these 
associations. Blue can be obtained of startling brilliance, 
while the new purple-violet dyes are so extremely saturated 
as to make all other hues near th^rn tame and quiet. 

Are black and white (and neutral grey) colours In one 
sense they must be for the hues around th^ infuse them with 
complementaries- White against ted looks greenish, and 
everyone knows the danger of placing green ox blue on 
black, for they may cause it to look faded or rusty. In 
another sense white and black are the negation ^ colour, as 
we saw in the scale of pitch; ‘«bove, colour disappears at 
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the level of white light: below it dcracos iato black. Me. 
C. C. Peatce has poiated out m his book on composition 
how black, white ot grey may be enhanced by placing 
eoapUfBentorits around them so that they are no loom 
ne^dve patches, but glow with a strange beauty, They 
become in such companionship colours theoiKlves. The 
influence of black an^ white on colours should be noted. 
'White around blue, for instance, makes it harsh and Msaque, 
while black pves it richness and transpaicncy. People with 
high complexions ate aware of the danger of white, for it 
coarsens and hardens the flesh colour; but they can wear 
black with great effect, 

Ho^v shall one arrange colour so that it may be harmonious 
whether in picture, ia home or in dress ? William Morris 
undetsioon the use of colour rhythm and In hU wall hangings 
and carpets he planned hla colour in varying strengths, 
a method he no doubt discovered in old work. He used, 
say, small quantities of strong red, and larger areas of duller 
reds, all acknowledging their kinship to the master hue. 
He may have done the same with the yellow, but always 
brought in a colour complementary to the ” companion ” 
hues, to act as a foil, glvir^ contrast and vitality. The use 
of rhythmic colour is clearly seen in a well-arranged room. 
The stronget note of colour may be that of a vase ot a 
picture, to which the more muted tones of hangings, mgs, 
furniture and wall-paper ate subordinated, all bound together 
in a subtle harmony. 
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Architsctuiie is the chief ameng the aru, and it is import&nt 
to have tight notions concecoicg it. Great buildings ace 
the most icnpressive of vorks of act. and they include ail the 
acts, sculptuce, painting, metal ^zk and other czafts. 
Students working at the decozativc arts will not be sure of 
themselves unless they understand socnethiog of architecture, 
to which their own csafts ate necessarily related. We 
might say " no home, no art,” for where the climate is 
enough to allow people to edst without shelter we find but 
little art, as In the case of the Australian black fellow, who 
puts up a screen of brush-wood to windward, having no 
more idea of home than that. Where the weather necessi¬ 
tates more shelter, if only a cave or a tent, the arts start into 
life. The wigwam is a surface on which chaems and deities 
can be painceo. Pottery and weaving appear, and with t he m 
the decorative element we call ornament. A step has been 
taken towards the home. 

The histo^ of architecture, however, is not necessarily 
the history or the home. If we drew up a series of 
from the first mud hut to a hne house in Park Lane, we shot^d 
omit the finest examples of architecture, for these are due to 
a higher impulse than the desire for shelter and comfort. 
To ancient Egyptians “ home ” had a threefold meaning; 
there was the lu^e of the god, the home of the dead and 
the home of the living. The fust and second absorbed most 
of the people’s ioierest and energy, The homes for the 
living, oi sur>*dried brick, have fallen back into the day they 
were made from, but the Egyptian temples and tombs sdil 
stand firmly, because built of endunog macedals. such as stone 
and granite necessary for the use of the gods. The '* foreign” 

6 tones of Stonehenge came from as iar away as Pembrokesmre 
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Fig. 35. Aa ark*liks tomb. 

op<Qing8 for entrance and light, and a bd on top for a roof, 
but with some feeling or emocioa in the imptilse which 
brought the work into existence. 

ArchitecruK, then has its roots in the past; the very word 
takes us a long way back, for “ tekton,* a catMnter, points 
to a time when buildings were of wood, and to a rusciict 
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where there were forest trees,» district such as the pre-Greelc 
tribes iobftbited before thej c&me south. Ac Oiympia, in 
Greece, the columns of the temple of Hea were of varying 
sizes, as if the stone shafts replaced wooden ones as these 
decayed. Indeed, architecture always betrays the ingrained 

conservatism of man. When 
using a new material, he 
clings to the earlier form as 
if loth CO pan with it, or 
p^h^ because he cannot 
yisuame his new material 
in a new form. Many 
of us can recollect the hrst 
motor cats, just like horse- 
drawn carri^es minus the 
shafts. In the British 
Museum arc two stone 
tombs from Lycia obviously 
imitaiing a wooden ark 
which could be carried on 
poles (Fig-a 3j. In bull ding, 
the c^nge /toot wood to 
stone was more than the 
substirutiofi of one material 
for another. Voodis strong 
by reason of the toughness 
o^ its long interwoven 
fibres; compared with it 
the hardest stone is brittle. 
Hence the pillars of stone cannot support a long Untel, and we 
fifi^ the stone columns of ancient temples close together, in 
Egyptian work very close indeed. This beam and lintel con¬ 
struction is used in all countries where stone is abundant; in 
the west of England stone lintels fonn the heads of the open¬ 
ings (Fig. a6). As we come eastwards and scone becomes 
scarcer so that hedges replace the rough scone walls around the 
fields we note that the houses are of buck; the subsoil Is now 
clay. Here we come upon another method of roofing open- 
ings—the acch^ means of givii^ strength with small 
materials. may ^Tatniny the buck house in which we 



Fig. a6. A stoD« 
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may Rod oimdves and fall to Rod any arches, but, unless 
stone UnccU are used, the arches ate thue, only the builders 
have found that it is not necessary to build curved arches 
to support the moderate weights of small houses; the bead 
of the opening may be straight, but formed of wedge-slap^ 
bricks acting as the members or voussoirs of the arch (Fig. 
zy). These two methods of building, of supporting weight 
—the beam and lintel and the arcl^havc been used through¬ 
out the ages, lo recent years, however, new ways have been 
invented- The rebuilding of London’s main streets begins 
with a great skeleton of iron beams riveted and braced 
together, later to be coveted with stone, natural or artificial- 
1 d New York the “ sky-scrapers " ate evidence of what can 
be done by meaos of steel 
construction. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the stone covering 
often bears no relation to 
the real construction of the 
building; the mediaeval 
looking detail of the 

Tower Bridge from this ..... 

point of viev? is a sham, Fio- a?* A " flat arch, 
and the classic detail 

of our great “ emporiums ” is in the same class. To some 
extent this falsity arises from the dual control of the 
execution of the work; the engineer puts up the struccurc 
and the architect clothes it. Here and there, however, 
attempts are being made to build honetly with the new 
materials. In New York where the exigcnaes of sp^e 
demand that not an atom of room shall be wasted, the an^- 
teci leaves these great s^itte structures to tell frankly what 
they are. He calls it, indMd, “ box ” building, and by giving 
attention to the prst^tirm of the stages, set back as they ate 
to give light and ate to the roadway beneath, the great mass 
becomes arebjeufure. even without a skin of classic columns 
and mouldings (Plate Xlll). . , , .. 

It must not be supposed from what has already b^ s^ 
that architecture takes no note of the home. All the pri^plw 
of building have to be observed there. The absence of good 
construction and proportion are as noticeable io a cottage 
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in a mox« pretentious building, and so in our study oi 
architecture we shall do well to begin with oux homes and 
examine them. It has been pointed out elsewhere chat 
every detail in cbc home speaks of the past. The actual 
progenitor of our brick or stone bouses is a little dilEcult 

to find. The Roma a 
houses at SiJchestec 
built of brick and with 
central hearing were 
too advanced in type 
for the rude Saxon in¬ 
vaders, who were con¬ 
tent with more primi¬ 
tive abodes. The Saxon 
peasant dwellings were 
conditioned rather by 
the space required by a 

e * e of oxen (I), which 
CO be sheltered in¬ 
side the home durir^ 
some part of the year 
as catde are in upland 
Switxerlaod to this day. 

The first important 
English buildings of 
brick and stone in feu¬ 
dal times were the 
castles and keeps (Eig. 
Fic. e 3 . Seedeo through a Nonrisn a8). They were not mere 
Keep* forts, but dwellings, and 

prolwbiy thoroughly 
uncomfortable, because comfort had to be saolficed to safety, 
la the basement or great celiac were kept the stores •, above 
was the entrance b^, often approached by an outer stair. 
This great apartment was ill ut by tiny windows, easily 
screened and defended. The nest two storeys consisted 
in the great hall, and as this was well off the ground, the 
windows could be larger. Above this again was the noisy 
guard room with access to the roof. All these rooms were 
served by the one circular stair constructed in an angle of 
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the towex, having to serve fot 
&I1 the inmates, men, women, 
children and dogs. There was 
no glass, and therefore no 
chimneys were needed, for the 

the 

epemogs, although later, when 
the hearth was moved from the 
centre of the room, a kind of 
chimney was arranged slantingly 
in the thickness of the wall. 

One who tramps the halls and 
ascends the stair of an indent 
keep cannot ^ co notice the lack of convenience, of corofort, 
and especially privacy. There was the scpali " solar ’* or 
lord’s retiring room where he could test in solitude,” 
a few cupboard like holes in the thickness of the wall for 
bedrooms, but generally, the inmates, both masters and re¬ 
tainers, lived tlac whole of their lives, waking and sleeping, 
practically in public. Our modern home owes its arcange- 
ments to an increasing desire, as the periods rolled on, for 
comfort and privacy. The keep with its storCT upon storey 
cannot, however, have been clu prototype of tlu modern 
house. For that, one must look at what was itself an evolved 
type, the fotdhed manor house of the fourteenth century. 
In such a place as Haddon Hall, the great hall was the centi^ 

and the earliest feature (Pig. 
a^), There the daily life, the 
cooldng, eating and sleeping 
went on. Later, kicehen and 
pantries were added at one end 
of the hall, and, as the family 
life began to feel the need fot 
seclusion, a dining room was 
re<^ui£ed, and there seemed noth¬ 
ing else to do but to place ft at 
the ocher end of the hall, an 
odd arrangement if meals wece 
wanted hot. Other apartments 
for the xetuners grouped them* 
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selves round two courts with the hsU in the safest piece 
between them, a thick security wall enfolding the whole. 
This last did not make fox privacy, for it followed that the 
xecainers’ dwellings had no back doors, the openings looking 
towards the courtyard, and no doubt people took caie to 
mind thcii neighbours’ business. Th«e tentative dining 
and living rooms, just mentioned, were looked upon with 
suspicion by the authorities as likely to be places where 
conspiracy could be hatched. Kings and queens had reason 
to be jealous, for long after this period, they themselTCS 
lived in public all day, and at night their slce^ng arrangc- 



I’lG. 31. A syttiuetrical couQtry house. 


ments were just as devoid of privaev, for they were attended 
to bed by courtiers, and wanted all night by guards. 

Most of our great old houses are built on the courtyard 
plan, the older colleges at Oxford and Cambridge for instaow. 
Even a factory must have its court or well fox light and air. 
If we see a large building with rows of windows on two 
adjacent sides, we may be sure that there is a court of some 
sort within. Or to put it another way; if Fig. jo repres^o 
lie plan of a building with three rooms on each side, it is 
obvmus tiit the central square cannot be a room; it must 
represent a space. In other words, no house can be more 
than two living rooms thick. 

The picraresque irtegulariry of such a place as Stok^ay 
Castle is due of course to the constant alteaiioos and additions 
extending over centorics, but the type once foied, the 
mansion was built as a whole, and therefore attention could 
be paid to symmetry. After the Qvil war when it was 
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SMQ thflt these eteat Tudot entrance tovers and semi> 
fortified halls could be blo^ to bits as Old Basing House 
was, people gave up the idea of liviog in a fortress. Mean¬ 
while the Renaissance had come in like a flood, and tbe 
seventeenth and eighteenth cenruries covered the land with 
country houses in the Italian style, with classic facades and 
great reception rooms; the klt^ns and offices wece often 
placed in inconvenient situ¬ 
ations, for symmetry was 
considered all important. 

One wing might consist of 
the kitchen and oflices, the 

other the stables, yet both ^^SXSSSsSSlt^Sa'f 

Every gentleman was an ^ * 

amateur architect (as the 
clergyman had been in the jJlC BBC' 
preceding age) and extended 
his attention lo the surround- ^ffT pB ^sfe K' .«• 
ings of the house; he revelled 

in landscape gardening, lev* - 

elliog hills, making lakes, ; ^ 
builmng balustrades and . '' ^ k 

fountains, and mock ruins. 

Sometimes he made mistakes 

io his building; one great ' 

house by the Thames has no 
main^ staircase, and all the 
family have to use the back 

stairs. The pomp and Fto. $a. The Wikas, Seibome, 
vanity of the eighteenth 
century was seen in the great stat 
advertisements soil use the term 


reception rooms, as u 
people spent their lives receiving guests), and, as already 
mention^, the working part of ue house was relegated to 
odd corners, very often most inconvenieDdy for the service. 
For long, anywhere was thought good enough for the servants* 
quarters, their living rooms being below ground (the area) 
and sleeping accommodation in the garrets, thereby laying 
up tribuhuon for ourselves in these servantless days. Miles 
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of dus sect of resldeoce are to be seen la tbe veli-to-do parts 
of “west Loodoa. 

The passion for symmetry has been handed down to our 
own time with even less regard for cooveoiecce. The subur* 
ban semi'detached house hks the advantage of saving walling 
and space, and has perhaps more privacy than is possessed 
by detach^ dwellings bmlt close together. But when the 
builder has completed the plan of one half, he folds the paper 
- - — . {races the linw on 

I [ ~ I the other side, so that 

u * k I thefworesidences form 
- • I * — . n f , ^ perfectly symmecncal 

I T f I plan. This means that 

ll’ If i I y " if the pantry of one 


of one 
house faces north or 
east, as it shcnild, then 
that of the adjacent 
house will foce a warm¬ 
er <{uaRer and get too 
much sun. This diffi¬ 
culty is intensified in 
the streets of the poorer 
quarters. One side has 


Fig. 33. Eoglisb Bond. 


all the larders 


Fic, 34, Fleraisb Bond. fadng north, those of 

the other side must 

therefore all face south I 

This terrible uoifomdty is a matter of thoughtless or heart¬ 
less mass-pfoduction of dwellings ; a heritage of that mass 
evils, the industrial epoch, wluch overwhelmed the old 
craft guilds, the workpeome being crowded near the factories 
in rows of mean streets, the so called '* cottage ” tenements. 

The above is a brief outline of the descent of the modern 
house, or rather how its defidendes may be accouated for. 
If we intend to build good bouses, we most have regard to 
Surroundings; we cannot design or erect them “ in 
the air,”* as Kipps and his wife discovered. The house 
should be in haonoay with its environment, built of stone 
where that is abundant or of brick in a day district. This 
rule of building with the materials the locally affords, genet* 
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Fig. A sbtm ruia. 

cavity becomes the cellat, a most ecoftomical method of build- 
iag. 

The bdekvork of domestic buildiogs is full of iotenst for 
those who care for U. The old English way of buil d ing was 
to put a tow of bricks with theix ends &dQg outwards 
(headers), followed by a double low placed sideways 
(stretchers) (Fig. jj). The Flemings coaung over to teach 
us their idea of the Reoalasance, used headers and stretchers 
alternately, m the same row, and this method has contioued 
CO this day, perhaps because It is more economical, aod also 
because more even and pattern like, but with less vadecy 
than the '‘English bond” (Fig. 34). la Whitekaight’s 
Park, at Reading, is a “ ruin ” of bdek of the eighteenth 


ally produces good results. In the villages round the New 
Foitet a« CO be seen old cottages with walls of rammed 
earth, irregiJar and weathered, looking like natural clifis 
and beautifully coloured by time- At SeTbotne in Hampshire 
under the gteat chalk “hanger,” the houses are of chalk 
with the angles of the building and sides of the ooeaines of 
bttck for strength. GUbert White's vicarage was con- 
strutted in this way (Pig. 3a). In the north, at Ambleside 
one may watch a deep hole being dug or blasted in the rock 
and of the fragments, a small cottage is built, while the 
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century landscape-gardeiung type (Fi^. jO* Ooe has only 
to glance at it to know it fot a sham in spite of its medixTil 
looking window itaccry, for the brickwork is Flemish 
bond.” 

In “ half-iimbe: ” work, such as we see in many old 
country cottages ^ig. 36), the framing was put up first and 
the Wcks fitted in after; the limber formed ihe construction, 
and hence ihc beams had to be massive. They were un- 



PiO. 36. Tb« Ceeree Inn, Korton St. PfaitiD Somerset. Drawn by 
Mauxice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 


touched by a plane, being " adzed ” to a very pleasant yet 
somewhat uneven surface suited to the material ; prepared 
so the wood looks strong fot its task, and the a<^e<acets 
please the eye just as the hammer-marks on silver enrich the 
surface. The timber-work one sees in gables of new houses 
is but a sham, a mere surface decoration, and being planed, 
looks chin and weak. A well-known London fim's great 
frontage in medieval sryl^ has great adzed beams o^ed 
with machine-run mouldings, a sad incongruity. This, 
perhaps in these days, necessary use of the maclune has led 
TO a ^mand for meticulous ana mechanical exactness, which 
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oflen gives rUe to mean forais and surfaces- By this 
it is not meant that accuri^ should be despised; but thin» 
sho\ ^d be “fimshed" in relation to ihcir use. TSc 
silvccsmith of old could have elimioated the hammo 
marks on his spoons by continued labour, but having 
beaten out a true and beautiful shape, he preferred to leave 
his work at that point. 

In these days of dear building, when economy has to be 
practised, there is one apartment which costs little or nothing, 
one which stands Invitiogiy open, and that is the gardeo. 
In England there are 
many days when to 
be out of doors is 
pleasant and health 
giving, and where 
space is limited, tlic 

E tcden 'might well 
i looked upon as 
an extra room. To 
do this it must be 
brought tight up to 
the house. Too o^ten 
co&oe2doA between 
house and garden is 
obscured by bushes, 
flower bee^ or rockery. If the garden door opens im« 
mediately on to grass, and this is carried uninterruptedly 
some way down, at once a broad green promenade and a 
spacious apartment is provided (Fig. J7). 

A word might be ailed about tree planting. Too often 
our gardens, especially in the front of the house, have teres, 
whii, planted as slender saplings gave no warning of the 
sisc they meant to attain in the future, and through the 
annual lopping to prevent the house being smothered by 
foliage the unfortunate tree has become a mass of knobs 
and excrescences reminding us of Mr. Rackham’s weird 
imaginings. Forest trees are bound to give uouble, aod 
are quite out of place in small gardens. Tht most suitable 
tree are fruit trees, for they arc of moderate size and are 
decorative both in their spring blossom and autumn crop. 
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Let us suppose we ace going to set up for oucselres in a small 
house. Ic may be a new one, in which case, the caste, so 
far as the shell of the home is concerned, is chat of the 
acebitecc oc builder. Nowadays, howcrcr, we must take 
with thankfulness any house of which we can obtain possess* 
sion. If it is new; it will probably be too consciously artistic ; 
if not, the case will be no better, for everything is sure to be 
In bad caste. It is true that *' graining is ali^c dead, but 
the wall papers will probably k ugly, the lighc fictiogs worse 
and the plaster decorations and tiles worst of all. Even 
if all is as bad as it can be, moderate determination and a few 
big brushes and tins of quiet paint, will work wonders. 

The cquipcncnc of the 
modern noose cells clearly 
of the change from early to 
modem days; our desire 
for convcflien c e and com¬ 
fort has surrounded us 
with ol^ects unknown to 
our forefathers. There 
were, for instance, no coal 
scuttles in the reign of 
Queen Bliaabeth and but 
few couches; the Incto- 
duction of the latter was 
exclaimed against as a 
sign of decadence. Writ¬ 
ing bureaux were un¬ 
known undl a rage for 
letter writing set in during 
Fio $9 Egyptian chair. the eighteenth century. On 

iC 
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Britain received the new forms iate and through Flemish 
ardsta, whose ^ttero books wen fall of the baroque vanet; 
of the Reoaissance. Elizabethan furniture exhibits an 
attempt to emulate the foreign ornate display. The 
maatupieces are divided into arches with human bodied 
urms or pilasters, ornamenc sprawling everywhere. The 

classic capitals were brought 
in wherever possible and the 
Italian scrolls and shells £11 
the odd comers- 
Duting the long reign of 
Louis XiV, a style evolved 
which wc recognize as Freneb 
although derived from Italian 
motives, one in which the 
classic aod the baroque merged 
Iq a compromise. All the 
art now centred in the court, 
which sec the fashion in fumi- 
tute and costume down to the 
least detaU. The vast hal lg of 
the palace of Versailles were 
covered with decorations huge 
in scale. Gold was plaster^ 
on the walls and ceilings as if 
TO emulate the golden house 
of Nero (only recently exca> 
vaced), while strong, heavy 
colouring in hangings and up> 
holstery hdd its own with the 
^ The idea was to create a “ Grand Manner,** fitting 
grand monarch, sumptuous and Impressive, typified 
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by the rayed sun, a frequent motive (Place V). 

During the following reign, the style called the rococo 
(ccferiiog to the constantly used shell morive) came into 
being as a reaction from the heavy palace style, Manners and 
modes at the court had changed, and court favourites suc¬ 
ceeded for the first time in making felt the influence of women 
in matters of apartment anangemenc and decoration. Under 
the tfgimc of Madame Pompadour and other ladies, a style 
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dereloped u beautiful and refined In type ta the earliec bed 
been extraTagent and ostentatious. Decoiatioo and fuitutu re 
alike were in character with the new apaTiracm—the boudoir 
Of “ sulking " room—*a ftame which indicates that the desite 
for privacy bad not yec been accepted geocialJy. Colour 
reached its highwatet mark 
of refinement, and a feee use 

was made of various coloured w " »11 y 

woods. Structure and sym- M \1 i//// // 

meoy were abandoned for S i| M / / 

balance and varic^, a change g || jfl ! f 

suited to the ara.;ciality of 9 / 

the court, bent on anafieeted m 

simplicity. In decoration S W J / 

andTurnirure the straight line B i 

disappeated. The scroll, tc* w I 

peated and reversed, formed 
the frames of mirrors and 

pictures (Fig. 4:). We have ^ 

come to refacd the rococo t tl 

style, which harmonised per* m — * 

fectly 'with the charmingly Wjp S M W I 

dressed figures of Wacteau | Iv 

aod Fragonard, as typically W. I m Wj 

These changes of style 1 ° ^ ^ ^ if 

Fmnce affected other coun- . f/ 

toes. In the time of William ij fI ' 

and Mary, the Louis Quatofse 
style appeared in Britain 

biased by a strong Dutch Fio- 42. Chippeodale Chair, 
influence. As their pictures 

tell us the Dutch wem fond of home life. The wagon¬ 
loads of furniture and hangings brought over by the new 
court, and the presence of ^utch designers and cfa£tsai?n 
set their mark on Baglish work- The straight or spiralled 
legs of of the Stuart period were succeeded by the 
<^riole or goat’s leg, an innovation originally from Italy 
(Pig. 41). During tw reign of Queen Anne, new wants 
made themselves felt. Writing tables and bureaus were 
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vafited, for had become a craxe; with them 

came cacd and g&mio^ c^es. Aoothec fuhion wa$ that of 
decorated needJewotk; for the ladies to sitlo the vitbdciwlng 
or “ drawing ” toom, stitching on a frame, was only to follow 
the example of the queen. 

The goigeousness of the Louis XIV style and the daintiness 
of the rococo were admired and copied in all the other 
Europe^ countries, but a new material in the hands of 
a furnicuse designer named Chippendale gave English 
f u cniture a character of its own. This material was msLogany, 
some logs of which, being tested by workman for rough uses, 
were pronounced to be too hard tor their tools- Chippen¬ 
dale saw Its possibilities and li will always be associated with 
his name, as will also be an article of furniture—the chai^ 
wHch he fitted to the average human figure in such a way 
that he may be said to have settled its proportions for all 
rime, although the French chairmakers had already shewn 
the way. He took the somewhat heavy chair then in use 
with its Dutch notion of the baroque, and slanted and widei»d 
the seats, fitted the back to the ^gure settled the height 
of the seat by the average human leg (Mg. 41)- The hard 
mahogany led him (in Hs best work) to a reticence of oroa- 
ment, of low relief, while the material was found to take 
a polish Impossible to oak or walnut. When be essayed < 
chemore advanced rococo, or made experiments in “ Gothic ” 
or even Chinese 0 ) he ^liled completely. 

Although furniture designers were now manv, two other 
names stand out. Hepplewhite emancipated himself from 
the heaviness of the Queen Anne style. His furniture is 
light and delicate, especially his chairs of which the backs 
often exhibit sinuous, shield-Uke shapes (Fig. 43). Sheraton, 
an obscure worker during his lifetime, and enjoying little 
commerdal success, began with a love of the severe classic 
style of Louis Seize. Chippendale had made use of the 
period of Louis XIV, ai^ Hepplewhite had absorbed the 
«tt of Louis XV; Sheraton saw nis opportunity in the style 
of Louis XVI. His chaizs ace not so famous as his tables, 
sideboards and cabinets. He used all the resources of the 
cabinet-maker's art, and his furniruce is enhanced by a variety 
of woods, inlay and painting, the last a decoration especially 
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suited 10 the be&utiful and simple digniT7 of his bet 
pieces, whi ch , hoNFcvei, oftto enlisted only as deslgas^oQ 

^?he Adam bcothere were mainly atchltccts. They dealt 
rathe: with the/xr^dtdngs of the xoom, aod in thdr ceilings 

staircases and chimney _ 

pieces they were influ- 

enced by the classic foems 

newly discoyeced in the iMvllli 

GrecO'Roman city of In M 

The eighteenth century \tt \ 1 // W 

cabinet makers achieved vft \ I/ gl 

such success that it was i I 11 ' ffj 

felt impossible to improve 
on them, and the impulse 

having lun its course, ^ ^ 

design and execution de- 
tetiorated so that the red- ^ 

stsdned mahogany of the ^ 

Victorian era has become H S I 

a byword. W w I! 

To-day people of taste iW 1 

no longer commission” r pa ^— j 

furniture. They collect Jm Ic^ 

pieces ” from various 

periods, which will go " j V~ ^ 

together in style, texture I 

and colour, as we read In ! | 

ihe'story of “ Quinney*s,’* 

which also lofonos us of Pic. 43. Hepplewhite Cbair. 
the rogueries of dealing 

in “antiques.” The g«at furniture malting centres of 
London, H^h Wycombe and Barnstaple took note of 
this rage foe old work and make “period” furniture, 
copying the approved styles. Jnst now the favourite is 
Jacobean, easy to imitate and florid enough with its turned 
legs and angular panels to satisfy the popuU: taste. Among 
ah these highly shilled workmen there is none who can do 
other than serve up this imitation “ period" work, not 


Pig. 43. Hepplewhits Cbair. 
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of cour$e with any int^t to deceive. It is as if eroludoa 
in futoiruce design had ceased to operate, as If there were 
nothing left but skilful workznaoshlp, and even that on not 
so high a plane as the fot all the wonderful machines 
in a mode^ woodworking factory, these mechanJcal saws 
and planes, do not improve workmanship; they only turn 
out stuff more quickly and easily. The minute division of 

labour divorces the work- 
man from design and 
j ] tends to dull the product. 

I One man at least found 

I a way out of this blind 
I alley. Ernest W, Gim- 

j I architect by pro- 

1 -^^3 HT^ n i j i fession, was staying m a 

Hecefordsbiie village and, 
* I being a lover ot good 

wotkmaAship, was attrac- 
^ I ted to the workshop of 


!T ~~“ an old chalimakec who 

f followed the andent tra- 

dilions and methods of 
* his craft. He used the 

/ pole*Iathe and the draw- 

F1G.44. FpomadiHwineleat by icftife».and with these 

Dryad Handicrafts. primitive toob he was 

producing chairs, homely 
In type, yet comfortable and pleasant to look at ^ig. 44). 
Gicosoc set himself to leam, under the erafcsman*s guidance, 
to make chairs, and went on to other types of furniture. 
He was Interested in the Arts and Crafts movement, and took 
his modres from p^ods earlier than that of Chippendale, 
so that some of hb pieces look almost mediaeval. Hi$ design, 
however, was hb own and he may be said to form a period 
in lumself, First and foremost he placed impeccable crafts* 
mansldp; his work might stand beside that of the great 
cabinet makers, and not lose by the comparbon. He wrought 
for years with bur little encouragement; at the outset he 
had almost to give hb work away, but b^re his premature 
death, he could command any price he pleased. 
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Ik out earliest infancy we were soothed aod “ kept quiet” 
with pictures. At first it was immaterial to as which way up 
they were presented, but soon we learned to distinguish top 
from bottom and discovered their *' looking glass ” chaiacter. 
One looks info pictures, perceives distance as well as fore¬ 
ground. Pictures exhibit the world as the beholder wouid 
Uke to have it. For children there are pictures of fairies and 
all sofU of strange happenirtgs, and this love of distraction, 
of temporary escape from a boring world is just as strong 
in the adult. Turning over the leaves of a book we look 
at the pictures whilst carefully avoiding the prlnt^ page. 
To-day, we arc surrounded by pictures. In tire form of 

E esters they shout at us from the street hoardings. Out 
ooks ate full of pictures and at home are quantities of 
photographs, and on the walls, pictures in frames. As to 
these Sst, let us consider for a moment why wc hang pictures 
in our houses, why they ace considered essential, for many 
people would refuse to live in a house devoid of them. Of 
course, in ancient times there were no pictures hung. 
pictures people had were painted on the wall or acti^ly 
formed part of it in the form of mosaic. There were pamtmga 
on the Wls at Pompeu with painted frames or borders, and 
surrounded by brilliant decorations. In the middle ages, ^ 
pictures were mosdy in the churches. B^d« mosaic, 
fresco and suined glass, there nught be, Uhind the altar, 
a panel, which would correspond more closely to the modwn 
idw of a picture, although a great part of it would be ennehed 
with carving and gilding, with perhaps teal jewels set in tW 
crowns and robes. GiaduaUy pictures appeared m the hom«. 
The rich had them in the form of illuminated missals, while 
even the poor home possessed a rough sheet printed ftem 
a wood block and hand-coloured, bought cheaply at the 

^3 
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shrine of some saint, but to-day pticcless ffom its rarity, 
In east Europe cvcr^ family tad its Ikon or sacted picture 
representing me Virgin and Child, the heads projecting from 
the’surface in relief and adorned vitb gold and jewels, as 
much an example of goldsmiths’ work as of the painters’. 

All this early as we haTe seen, was religious in 

subject and feeling; but with the Renaissance a bteaking 
away commenced. The portraits of the donors of the altar 
pieces appeared with their wives and children, in devout 
aciitudes. Later, a panel might be entirely filled by a portrait, 
but the painting still had to be religious in sentiment; the 

S rince or noble, must kneel, beads in band, or finger a 
evotlonal book (Plaa VI), With the slackening of the 
devout spirit, the painters began to insist on the beauty 
of the world by introducing landscape backgrounds with 
incidents, even in altar-pieces and other pictures executed 
for the church. Finally, the religious motive became 
perfunctory or relegated to a minor position as in Brueghel’s 
Cneifixion, a picture of a crowded village fair with three 
tiny crosses in the distance. 

The Dutch in the seventeenth century, with theit Jove of 
home and pride in their newly-won freedom, abandoned 
the religious picture, and, ftanldy pleased with themselves, 
had their home life painted again and again, varied with 
drinking scenes (Plate VI). A very slight oamtive suffices, 
as in the subject of the music master who may, perhaps, 
elope with his pupU. During the succeeding centuries the 
story interest grew rampant, until nowadays many people 
refuse to look at a picture without a tale. There might as 
well be a book on the wall for all the interest they take in the 
art of the picrare. A blind man was once seen in a gallery 
escorted by his attendant. He seemed much interested in 
what was told him, lingering before some pictures and asking 
for mote details. He could not have enjoyed the pictures 
themselves, but was concerned only with their subjects. 
The Pre-Raphaelite romanddsts emphasised the tendency to 
tell a story, sometimes a complex one, and their pictures ate 
often little more than magnificent illustrations (Plate IT). 

Failing a story, people often put a lugher value on some 
subjects than others. The sea ^ways attracts attention and 
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mounraifis aro more iateresting to mao^ tbanlowluidcouaciy. 
Of the pictures by Reynolds end other great portrait paioters, 
portraits of ia<iie$ command twice or thrice tke price of those 
of men. 

Still there is nothing wrong with people openly avowing 
their preference, provided it is good of Its sort, There arc 
only two sorts of pictures, good and bad. For the artist 
—the teal artist —difftit from all other workers inasmuch as 
he gives more chan he Is paid for; he puts in something of 
himself, his feelioe foe arc. The picture bears the scamp 
of a mind incapable of this. The bad painter may be an 
able techoiciao, but he works with his tongue in his cheek, 
as if saying: “ Tlus is whac che public want. This will 
please them,” and we see the results everywhere in such 
pictures is the Mofsi/ix ; papa and mamma well groomed 
at breakfast, the child fair-bkirc^ and blue>eyed (the children 
are all blondes in these pictures), the breakfast cable with its 
china and silver, every touch of the brush appealing to 
a smug satisfaction and pride of possession. Somedmes 
the bad picture harrows our feeling unnecessarily, as in 
chose of doctors sitting by the bedsides of sick children, every 
accessory underlined as it were in order to send our hearts. 
Or advantage is taken of people’s love of sea or mountain, 
the waves of dn with lawr foe foam, the crags, heather, 
bracken, foanung torrent, lordly stag and distant gleam of 
sun all complete, mere exploiting of a wholesome love of 
out^f'doors. l^e bad picture iodeed leaves people at their 
own level, the good reveals unsuspected beauty and truth. 
Daumier once paififrd a father and child; the man lifts the 
little one in a great beat-like hug; but there are no faces to 
speak of i parental love is conveyed by the gtrArv. 

Vhat is meant by composidon in pictures ? Composition 
is the means whereby the painter is enabled to direct the eye 
of the spectator where he wills. Without this controlli^ 
power he is hardly an artis t. We will examine a few pictures 
la order to ascertain by what devices the painter achieves 
his purpose. In the earliest pictures, che characters move 
across the space as in a procession, or as in a bas-relief such 
as the Parthenon frieze wluch h a continuous carved picture, 
doubtless once coloured as well. Even in the time of Giotto, 
p 
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the paiaMd plcnife attempted little more; the characters 
am ^ in the for^TOuod, the backgcound oz distance being 
merely indicated to let ua know vhw the actios was raking 
place (Plate VH). Later the desira to cepxeaent depth, 
distance within the piccuze as we see it in a minor, and this 
was achieved through composition, enabling the painter to 
obtain grouping and dramatic action in one small rectangle. 
He abandoned the fiat treatment and put one figure behind 
another to conserve his space. This led to tlu study of 


Pic, After J. Uaxia. 

peespecuve of which an early example is Ucello’s battle 
piece, the spears and dead men being disposed in rows 
vanishing to the centre of vision, although the action taking 
place as it does, across.the foreground, partakes largely ^ 
the earlier style, despite the hilly backgroaod. 

When once the use of perspewve in giving concentration 
to the composition was grasp^, there was no going back to 
the earlier fiat treatment. The most direct example of 
peespeedve efiect is seen in a straight piece of railway coo* 
ycfgiog to a point on the horizon. The WhidnUls by Jacob 
Mans, is another instance of this convergence, for the wind> 
miUs, the canal, and the rafts of timber ^ give lines leading 
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into the dbtaoce (Fig. 4j). Paifiters have used all kiods 
devices to lead the eye withio the picture, such as a crowd 

Q le, a tecf of rocks, a fl«t of vessels or even a flight 
or bank of clouds. 

Tuzoec and Claude are always careful to secure this con¬ 
vergence, generally by closing up the sides of the com¬ 
position. In Dido building Cartbagi the heavy masses of 
buildings, rocks and foliage block the sides, and compel u« 
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to look into the picture (Plate VIII). Sometimes the eye is 
meant to go in but a Jirtlc distance, as in an intenor. The 
picture ot de Hooch has a heavily barred ceiJiog and tiled 
floore taking us right up to the wall, where, fining only a 
map, we return to the foreground group, the rich reds of the 
woman’s dress and the blue feather, yellow jacket and red 
scarf of the man holding ou r attention ^^late VI). In Millais’s 
end JitbelU, the same device has been made use of, 
but with a dramatic intention. The eye travels down the 
table and being brought up short by the blank wall, comes 
back to the foreground as the painter intended it should, to 
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d«ell on the acnoo of the jealous brotbex kicking his si8tec*s 
hound (Plate VIII). Millet’s ^oc 4 -/aBytrj has much the 
same pJaoning, foz the tree trunk leads the eye tovatds the 
forest, and fiadiiig there only obscurity, the attenrion is 
fastened oa the foreground group by the double attraction 
of strong action and forcible colour j the near man’s panta¬ 
loons ate strong blue and the cut sections of the trunk rich 
sienna (Pig. 46). 

In Millet’s Kefi/m of the Wirrkfr^ the same method is used, 


Fic. 47. Alwr J. F. UUIet. 

but the line is suijtetm, drawn by the eye of the spectator, 
which continues the direcnon of the outstretched arms 
to the child and completes the composition (Fig- 47). In 
hlilltis’ Christ w the Houe of Hr/ PartrtU^ the con- 

vftfgiog lines are again drawn by the spectator from the eyes 
of wose aiound the bench to a point in the very forefront of 
the picture, the wounded hand; that is to say the usual 
" way in ” has been inferred to obtain dramatic effect (Fig. 
40 ). 

Again, a good picture should be a decoration; it should 
have pattern and not be merely a hole in the wall, or even a 
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window, In Whistler’s At tbt P/«w, we note that the 
upper part is light in toue end the lower dark, that the darks 
of the plan's 3 i«ss and hair break into the light area, whereas 
the liglit figure of the child opens up the deck foreground. 
If we look^ ac the picture fsom a distance we sbouhl see 
something like Fie, 4% the light area of much the same siz^ 
and shape as the dark. This js called “ councerchange ” aoj 
is a device used in heraidjy, giving to a simple motive adde^j 
variety and sparkle (Fig, 50). If we repeated and reverse^j 
the picture several times we should arrive at a repeatia 



counterchange border pattern (Pig. 49). Whistler'was led to 
emphasise pattern in his pictures through his study of 
Japanese act, v^cb relied largely on rhythm and pattern of 
light and dark, Pictures not $0 consciously patterned, 
however, as Corot’s^ Goetbtri will be found on analysis to 
reveal the effect of counterchange (Pigs, n and $s). The 
picture divides diagorially into light and datk. If we repeat 
the irulysb as before we obtain one of the earliest and most 
popuJac of counterchange bosders, the chevron or zigzag. 
V?e can make our pattern more daborace by noting that the 
dark obtrudes into the light area and vice-versa. In Holman 
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FiO. 49 . CoQ&tBrcbaiiSQ. 


Hunt's Shadow ajDtatb, couoterch&nge ha been us«d to icrn 
symbolism (Fl-tc II). The figure of^the Ctrpentet stretching 
himself at ^e end of his day's toll, in the low rays of the 
westering sun, casts a shadow on the wall, the ligol^oe 
shape of which anests his mother’s glance. 

Nowadays everyone is conscious of the difference between 
a picrure and a partero, although it would be hard to define the 
diatiActioo, not did the old workers make such a clear 
division. Many patterns are almost pictures; there may be 
UoQS, or birds, pomegranates, pineapples or only dowers aod 
leaves, but all e^y recognised in the pattern. It is not always 
easy to discern the pattern in the picture, but the work will 
be the poorer for lack of it. Some 
of the Victorian painters, wholly en¬ 
grossed in tendering nature, gave 
liiile thought to the patterns in their 
pictures, but the new movement in 
painting, which we call* Post-Impics- 
slonism, tests largely on the recovered 
interest in pattern, although allied 
with an emphasis on soli^cy and 
volume. 

Rhythm has been referred to else¬ 
where. It is the underlying prin¬ 
ciple in all an, it binds the composition 
together, unif^ng the various items of the subject. The 
earlier painter’s iHea of rhythm consisted in sinuous curves 
interlacing and combining. We see, that in the cucular 
picture or the Virgin and ^hild by Raphael (Plate IX), these 
curves bind the whole together and mnsonize it with the 
circular frame. The high lights on the chair should be noted; 
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th«7 form the 0QI7 iinight line in the picture &iid preTcoc 
the rhythm from being too sweet and clojug. Another 
eiccolsr pitfure, by Ronmey» Is ibythmical even in the brush 
strokes; the round demute face, the rounded curls of the 
wig, the curves of the body, all harmonise with the outer 
dt^. One sharp square note, the waist-buckle, gives 
juat that sn^ which oWiates ttmetiess. (Plate IX). The 
Danv^l by ilosettj again is full of rhythm; the great curve 
of the head has been repeated everywhere, in the features, hair 
and shoulders. The bide pointed stars form a foil, giving 
suffideni contrast to sati^ the eye (Plate X). 

lo the picture by Whistler, the l-at^ rhythm has 

been used to perpetrate a pictorial pun (Place V). These 



Fig. $*. CooBterchange. 


tall blue-patterned vases, which dealers called familiarly 
“ long Luzies,” arc repeated by the young girl in her blue- 
bede^d kimono; she is a long Lizzy hes^ t 
Pictures of whatever ages and schools conform to certain 
rules of composltioo. The artist knows that he must avoid 
lines leading to the comers of his picture, bke the fractures 
of a pane of glass, and that he must not place hguces or 
other forms centisdly, or in a landscape have the hoiizoa 
half-way up. These and many other elementary rules must 
be, and are observed by painters, no matter how modem their 
outlook. This outlook need not disconcert the beholder, for 
the history of the new movement in paindag is short and 
the strantls fairly easy 10 disentangle. All periods of art 
tend CO become fbrm^, academic, professional, in a word, 
dull. It was so in ancient Egypt after the biiUiant portrait 
art of the Old Kingdom; in Oreece lon^ years of sculpture 
followed on the art of Bliidias, but in spite of the energetic 
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action the Uter aculpcofs display or che suayc texrutc of the 
sur&ce modelluig, t^re wa» a teodeac^ co become academic. 

After the great period of Italian art, the painceca, in trying 
to combine the qualities of Raphael ana Michael An«lo 
became mannered. The painiiog of Baebiaon, the Pee- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood and the Impressionist movement 
are instances of protest against modern academism. So it 
has been down to our own time, and the new movements 
by whatever names they are called ate but the latest phases 
of a struggle in art, whi<i has taken place at intervals through¬ 
out its history. 
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Ik tHe pfigts of J&oo Austen vie occ&sloniily find young 
ladies varying (belr practice in music or their needlework with 
sketching In water colours. The eighteenth century drawing 
master followed the leventeentb cenmiy music teacher. 
Drawing had become an accomplishment and took its place 
(as an esitra) in the curriculum of the schools fdt young ladies. 
Drawiog as a regular school subject daces from the dse of 
“Science and Aic,” an outcome of the exhibition of ’51, 
being introduced Into elementary schools as an acr>technical (I) 
subject; model drawing to trala the eye In “ correct *' vision, 
fre^od for the sescb^tic side wett the chief divisions. 
The teaching, was of course, subjected to an annual examioa* 
tion. When this was aboli^d and ceachers became free to 
uy other systems of reaclmg drawing, the publishers 
stepped in with ^ charts ** to place before the class, a form of 
instfuenon dreadfully easy ro handle. Then came brush 
drawing with its blo&s^ strokes and washes, letdng dayligbc 
into the old hard line system, and although for a rime adry 
rot set in (save the mark), yet the freeemm and pliancy of 
the medium eventually dissipated this. Long before they 
had been used in school, paint boxes had been the playthings 
of the children, and teac&rs found chat if their pupils were 
given their heads, they could cause thu^ to appear on the 
paper, things wMch made havoc of the symmetrical and 
carauUy planned syllabus, and caused thbli instructors to 
experience at once dismay and delight. It was found that 
al'^ough children take pleasure in a drawing lesson from 
objeecs (much more th^ ihur teachers for reasons into 
which it Is unnecessary to inquire), because any drawing 
practice la an activity, yet when they were given latitude 
to evolve thcii own composidcas, their interest amounted to 
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a passion; dlsciplmar7 methods vere rtoc requited, £oc 
absorbed in tbdc self-imposed tasks, the pupiJs requited no 
keeping in order. 

As Steady hinted, drawing plays havoc with a syllabus. 
In art there is and can be no clear cut coune pt^reasing 
from the easy to the difiicult. Everything is difScuit or 
easy according to the outlook and ability of the pupil. The 
small boy of five being interested Jo engines (Vhat did be 
drav before Sc^hensoirs Rocket tore along with a horseman 
in front ?) draws them in some detail and often very ctedtrabiy. 
On the o^et hand the teacher of object drawing looking round 
for something " easy,” generally lights on a vase or jar, Now 
the cylinder, of wMch these are types, if it Is to be dravti 
“ correctly,” involves ideas very diJ^tcult foe the unsophisti¬ 
cated mind to grasp. No artists, however gifted, managed 
to draw their eyimders in “ correct perspective ’* undl 
the science was worked out in the Renaissance; Eg^tlan, 
Greek, Chinese and Japanese, to mention a few gifte{^ races, 
all fail^ completely m representing circles ” in perspective.” 
The presumption is, that as much of the world’s greatest art 
was achieved by these peoples, this ignorance of perspective 
is no very serious matter. 

Many who should know better have looked rather scorn¬ 
fully at what is called expression drawing. They point at 
Perseus in modem uniform with Sam Brown belt, rgnodng 
similar anachronisms in great works of art. Rembrandt, 
the greatest of illusrrators of the Bible, aiwajs portray^ the 
Jews as he actually knew them and saw them from his window 
in Amsterdam, in the dress of his period, swarming in the 
street as they do to this day. 

A more serious accusadon is that nothing happens ” in 
tlu$ work: the child neither records natural »ct nor does it 
trouble to acquire knowledge. But It is easy to see that 
imagination a powerful e£ect on mental growth. In a 
very real sense the child becomes a creator, by producing 
odginal work. The young aidst conceives a theme or has 
one suggested to it. The su^ecc takes shape on the paper; the 
young artist usii^ the forms stored in the vlsuaf memory, 
colonrs them with traditional hues^brown for ground and 
tree trunks, blue for sea and river, green for grass and 
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ia ewctlf the saaae spirit as Giotto or any ochct 
primitive anise. 

This act of creation enables the child to see value and mean¬ 
ing In Its life. It knows aod finds itself in such occupation. 
We see the same tWng happen in the written word. Schools 
arc finding out that they possess orators, poets and writers, 
and see to it that these are encouraged. Just as art floweced’ 
mote freely among the early peoples ttan in later dviliaations 
60 the impuJse towards art. unless repressed, seems to be a 
spontaneous activity with the child. 

Of the many earnest teachers who have given opportunities 
for this seif espression, two may be meocioned here. Pro¬ 
fessor Cizek of Vienna had been working with children 
for years before Mr, Hawker induced him to send to England 
specimens of his pupils’ work, work which many refused 
to believe could have been done by artists of such tender 
years. It must be remembered however, tiat the artisans 
of Vienna are among the most skilled in the world, especially 
in the crafts of book making and the reptoduaion of Slustra- 
dons. On questioning a child, above the rest of the class 
in artistic abili^, it will generally be found that one of its 
parents has artistic leanii^ or is engaged In some skilled 
occupation. Cizck begins with coloured paper and a pair 
of sassors, aware of the snares of the water colour box for 
very young children. The patterns and tbenjes increase in 
intricacy so that some criucs denied that children could 
accomplish such work, not knowing chat paper cutting in 
Vienna is a traditional etafe and one with vni^ the child rfn 
would come in contaa. 

An early exercise was the Christmas tree, and here we see 
the artfulness (in a good sense), the dicective power of the 
teacher. The Christmas rite is a real passion with Che young, 
and their cut*oat paper pictures presented the tree glowing 
with lights, laden with toys and set off with gay cutuins, 
lo some exercises the treatment rises to the transcendental ; 
the tree becomes a part of fai^land with stars in the back¬ 
ground. One feds the intensity with which these children 
worked, the passion with which they toiled to express their 
vision. Prof. Cizck is quite dear as to his aim. His is 
not a drawing class. He does not look upon himself as a 
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teacher of drawing, ro criticise and conect; he tajces all 
who come, assuming thcf are atdsu; he gives rhern places in 
his dass*£Ooin, finds materials for them, paint and paper,wood 
for the toys, gay wools foe embroidery, wood or Jinolcum 
amd knives fox the block pnntiag, and sets his young ffiends 
to work. He declares chat the dcawing lesson taken in the 
ordinary schools does not allow sufficient outlet fox the 
desire for artistic eaptcsslon which he Is sure exists in the 
diild, and claims Hctlc more than that be provides opportunity 
fox young artists to prove themselves such. 

He dc^ not even claim that he is developing the child, 
and says frankly that after a time things go wrong. When 
the age of fourteen or fifteen is reached the child becomes 
a “ you ng pext oo,** enters a new world of ideas, and leaves for 
ever the enchanted land in which it has been playing. Even 
so. it is impossible to bdieve that the mind of the child has not 
been impressed by the woik it has produced, in many cases 
obviously with strong coo\dctioa. 

Miss Richardson, whose work at the Dudley High School 
fox Girls, and elsewhere, is well known, takn a somewhat 
different line of appxoa^, although the results tally with 
those of the Ausciian ctuidren. She cries to pm the con¬ 
fidence of her pupils, to convince them of their power to 
express cbemseivea picCorially. She rejects the snippets 
pioduced in ^ ordinary drawing lesson, the jug, box, and 
succession of poorly shaped objects the class room affords, 
and the meagre spray of nowers timidly drawn and coloured; 
she asks of her pupils that they shall draw and colour some¬ 
thing that comes into their minds, not necessarily an object, 
or even a partem. What forms and colours the children see 
with closed eyes are to be set down on paper, and the results 
are often strange and somewhat inchoate, being perhaps 
merely the efiect of light on the blc»d vessels of ffie cedoa, 
but it matters not ; the plunge has been made, and the pupils 
begin to find their feel. The compositions xeveal deatly 
that the teacher is working hard, not so much work of 
directing, advising, efiddsing, as of a more indirect character, 
none the less hard for that. She evidently sees that her pupils 
ate amply supplied with maceiials. From a water-colour 
box, certain pigments, especially the yellows, always disappear 
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fittt, tesultiog in poor colour and out brushes, Even 
adTaoced ofcco seem qutw indilTereat to the condidoa 
of their vatei colours and of ihefr brushes, A professional 

C ier working 0OQtiauousl7 will wear our a sable brush in 
than a month; it can still be used for some purposes, 
but its lost point forbids its being used for drawing of a keen 
and searching sort. Thb care for materials may seem 
pedestrian, but it is a fact that in the art class-room the teacher 
has to come down from rostrum or pedestal, has to haul with 
the crew, or rather act as an elder brother or sister, 

A set of exetdses Miss Kichardson’s pupib ^d on one 
occasion reveals another aspect of bet teaching. She had 
seen the Russian ballet several times, and described it to her 
pupils. She must have impressed them dc^y, for after 
suggesting the ballet as a subject for illustration, the result 
tevealed the ioteresc with which the pupils had listened, and 
the teachers’ evident gift for punting word pictures. The 
drawings were larger than usual; such a fine subject de¬ 
manded ample space. The compositions varied in regard to 
the action, but they all depicted a stage with respl^dent 
hangings and scenery; they were all di/fttene yet all alike in 
the response they made to their teacher’s suggestions. In 
some the scenery was the chief motive, in oth« the rhyth¬ 
mical movements of the actors, or the changing efiects of 
coloured lights; in nearly all the exercises the vitality and 
vivacity of the work were such as to surest that the artists 
were working from actual visual experience. 

How far does this expression drawing eompaie with other 
subjects in its contcibutlon to a lo^^ and symmetrica] 
educations! course ? Drawing, with the rest of the curriculum, 
aims at assisting children to gtow up, in full possession of 
their faculties, with balanced minds. The old view of 
drawing was that it should develop observation and a sense 
of proportion; even neatness was often insisted upon as 
espedaJly to be developed through the drawing lesson. 
This, however, only reduces drawing to the level of the 
other subjects without making use of its special province. 
Drawing is a language. It is often easier to draw an object 
than to describe it. One may reasonably then require tbit 
fint and foremost some practice in drawing objects, not 
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secASsarily in correct perspective, shouJd nke first plice. 
The ttavtDei in a foreign inn who wanted mushrooms for 
breakfast, and not knowing the word, seized a piece of 
charred wood from the hearth, and sketched the outline of 
a mushroom 00 the plaster w^, would not have been re¬ 
warded with an umbielta If he had been able to draw better, 
that is, had known what a mushroom looked like, It will 
be noted tliat all this language ” drawing Is from memory, 
and that is where the expression drawing is most efiecilve. 
The child forgets its self-consciousness and puts down all 
the more firmly on the paper the representation of the image, 
because chat image engrosses its atcenlion. It comes to dils 
then chat all the specif advantages supplied by the drawing 
lesson are fostered by expression work. Perspective and 
light and shade are wanted only by professional draughtsmen; 
colour is wanted by all during our lifetime, and so is imagina¬ 
tion and powet of visualisiitf. Of course, nothing wntten 
here, ^tracts In the slightest from the importance or drawing 
as a discipline, or as a preparation for life’s work. The 
greater number of our children will spend tbdc lives In 
“ making things,” arwl it is important that they should be 
able to ^aw simply and directly, the objects with which their 
working hours will be concerned. They should be taught 
to visu^se, to form mental pictures of the constructions 
they are likely to meet with, and not merely be allowed to 
leave them in the abstract forms of plan and elevadoo. 
Drawing of this sort is a real force, a direct development of 
the workcc’s powers, 

Coming next to the related subject of " hand-woik,” from 
the point of view of “ appreciation ” it can hardly be said 
that m the past “ manual training ” has fulfilled its purpose. 
The great activity In hand-work has outttr^ed its proper 
aims. Cutting and sewing leather badly and ornamenting it 
with two leaves and a cherry will not give either an insight 
into cdftsnaanship or appredatlon of what is fitting. Tne 
woodwork may Insist on impeccable workmans^p, yet the 
poor proportions and shapes of Its models, may t^rny that 
it has never got into touch with the fine wood-work of the 
best periods. A boy may not be able to make a cabinet, 
but u^ecdon of a good piece of work may stimuiate him 
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that he has learned to appreciate the essentials of good wood- 
work craft. Much the same might be said of metal work. 
Our ceoues equipped with power lathes and Tanous labour- 
saving plant look imposing, but it should be icmembwd 
that of all cnfb metaf-woik depends least on muldpUdty of 
equipment, Some of the finest tnetal-vosk, that of the bronze 
and early iron age, was made by men working with a few 
primitive tools, hammers, ant^ and punches. Modem 
machinery does the work more quickly, and can deal with 
greater mass, but does not necessarily improve C 2 (ccuiion. 
When in su^ well-equipped training centres as have been 
^erred to, onlv meanly shaped and commonplace objects 
are all that can M turned out, something is lacking, and chat 
the appredadoo of fine form. Wbac is the use making 
a poorly proportioned tin mag, when the same expenditure 
of efiorc miglit produce a well shaped object which may be 
the stepping stone to even finer things } Of course if tbe 
centre is situated in an industrial district where engineering 
is carried on, it should be well equipped, and exercises 
devised to develop scientific exactness and intellectual 
resource, but even here it is well for the pupil to work some 
exercises with tbe simplest of tools, starting at tbe rock* 
bottom of the craft. 

Again if we examine such a coarse as that usually arranged 
for apprentices in the building trade, we find the emphasis 
entirely on ^e technical side. The building construction, 
mechanics, geometrical drawing ate all severdy “ practical.” 
and we see the result in the agly houses around us. The 
srudents are taaght every kind of practicality; only the 
enormously practical idea of appreciation is neglected, The 
course seems expressly designed to put oat of sight every 
allusion to art. In “ practical geometry ” (to call it by its 
new came) for example, a study which lies at the basis of 
design, the course is confined severely to the teebni^ 
constructions which may crop up in the day’s work, while 
exercises involving appreciaoon of shape and pattern are, 
perforce, omitted. 
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LsT U 9 try, iq & few to trace the path of act from tbe 
eacUeac times, indicating the great achieyemens, the £nest 
periods. We ahall 6fid the path going over hills aod thcough 
TaJieys, sometiides rising to great heights, 
and agaio aJmost disappearing in the Tow- 
lyiog places. It begins a long way back, 
for even early man had act. The great 
hand-axe of Chelles exhibits a feeling for 
form and symmetry, which lies at the base 
of all art. In tbe later periods, the flaking 
becomes more skilful; tM leaf-shaped bla^ 
of Solutrf, with its delicacy of outline and 
retouching, Cells us that man was then as 
clever wi^ his fingers as he haa been since 
(Fig.; >). The paintings of animals on tbe 
wails cf the caves of France and Spain reveal 
another aspect of his feeling for form. Tbe 
creatures jepiered are life-uke in their pro¬ 
portions and movement (Plate XI). Ezeo* Fi«, 53. 
uted entirely from memory as it must have 
been, the work comes from man’s power of '‘seeing things.” 
The engraving on bone and the sculpture in ivory tell the 
same story. That Is to say, by reason of his sense of form, 
his inward vision oc imaginadon and his skill of hand, early 
man was an artist. 

Before the art of tbe Magdaleniana had faded away, in Crete, 
Egypt and West Asia, people were living who no longer 
dreaded on the chase for a livelihood. They practised 
agoculrure, and could make pottery, and weave cloth. They 
lived in communities and worked for common ends, such 
as digging canals for irrigadoA or throwing up ramparts 
for defence. They were so busy, however, with their 
C Si 
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industries, that cbe7 bad forgotten, if they erer knev, how 
to draw, paint, carve oi model natural forms. They had arts 
and omanem, but Uttle or do power of representadoa. Id 
S vuseria at the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris this busy 
stone-using, tribal life seems to have developed verv early 
into a great dvilisatioo. It is in Egypt, however, that we 
can trace the stages most dearly. T& advance, and it seems 
to have been a rapid one, was due to several causes of which 
the strongest was an impulse, felt not only b Egypt, but at 
varying rimes and in varying degrees of strength right round 
the world. This impulse was the extraordinary development 
of the care fox the dead. Even (he cave-man believed in 
a future life, for he painted the 
corpse and set a fUnc tool by its 
band. In Egypt, prosperous like 
Sumeria, because cf careful irriga- 
^ jM/llililii ^ tillage on a grand sede, 

c xlliililllilll developed a marvellous 

hi growth of funeraty ritual and art, 
xeaulting io the mightiest building 
the world has known, in the form 
Fic. 54. Tomb statue, of tombs of which the Great 
i^ramid is the chief example, 
Besides buUdbg, the cra/is of weavbg, metalwork and 
jewellery, catvbg, sculpture and painting developed in an 
amazing way, owbg to the requirements of the priestly 
undertakers, The portrait statues of the Old Kingdom, 
made onlyro do dutyfdr the dead in the darkness of the tomb 
almost cl^enge life itself (Fig.) 4). After a period of dedbe 
due to civil war, the Middle Kingdom arose, no longer looking 
at nature, bur copyir^ the earner art, a period briiliant io 
craftsmiashb and especially to be remembered for its superb 
jewellery. lUter came another time of trouble, caused by 
invasion, and the arts decayed. When the land was cleared 
aclasc of the usurpers b 18 )o B.C. (the earliest date in Egyptian 
history, upon which archieologists are agteed), the Hew 
Kingdom or Emp ire was estal^hed. Its an was just as 
dependent on the past as the Middle Kbgdom had be^, but 
through its victories b Asia it acquired a prodigious amount 
of “power/' the muscles of Ikordcs of captives. The 
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treasures of the world were poured ioto Thebes duii^ the 
XVlUih dynasty, a&d the ostentatious use made of it is seen 
in the gold eoflln of Tutaokhamea and the gilded shrines 
which enclosed it. A iitdc earlier, the ideals of the herede 
king Akenhaten had caused, for a brief period, a reruro to 
nature, well seen in the vMd portrait bust of hJs wife. During 
the later dycasdes the old rites supplied no new impulse, 
and art was reduced to copying the style of the Old Kingdom, 


Fro, j j. Chase ef the wild horse. 


a kind of remis Since, which however was scedle and led only 
to decay. 

In Sumeria, the “ land of the two rivers,” conditi o ns were 
diiierent. There, as in Egypt, irtigatioo was practised on 
a large scale, but as much in controlling, as extending the 
area of the Inundation, for the flood-wacer came down more 
rapidly than on the Nile, and was destruedve, So palaces 
and temples were built on great platforms of suri'dde^ brick. 
The B^mtiana had close at ha^ quantities of good stone 
and haia rock, and their temples and mighty statues still 
stand; the Sumerians and Babylonians living on a wide 
district of alluvial soil, could cot obtain stone eaXUy, and their 
statues are few and ill-ptopocrioned (Fig. ic). As for their 
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great temples and palaces, these, 
with the plarforms tbemselves, 
have weatneted dovointo theu 
original substance, and have 
become shapeless caouods. 
Later, the fierce Assyrians took 
over the arts of the peoples 
they conquered; their palaces, 
too, have crumbled away; but 
the slabs of alabaster which 
lined their halls, and on which 
were depicted the exploits of 
their rulers in war and tlw chase, 
and the cruelties they inflicted on their helpless victims, have 
come down to ua, with tbei: five-legged monsters wardir^the 
portals of their palaces- Assyrian art is niarrcd by its harsh¬ 
ness and cruel spirit, but Che hunted animals on the leliefi 
are as life-like as those the cave art (Pig. j j)« 

The hated Assyrian rule overthrown, the Babylonians 
rebuilt their great on with renewed splendour. Under 
Nebuchadnezaar, Babyfon became one of the “ Wonders of 
the World," altheugi unlike the first wonder, the Great 
Pyramid, which still stands much aa when erected, the “ great 
dty" has returned to dust with only a shapeless mound 
marking where its high temple orxe stood. The Babylonians, 
keen traders, as they were, of their 
woven ^bcics, influenced itw Greeks, 
who took the rosettes and “ trees of 
life” (Pig. 56) patterned oo the rugs, 
and used these motive in tbeii own 
ornament (Pig. 57). 

Babylooia, with other nadom, was 
conquered by the Persians, who 
aUotbed the arts of ihcir subjects. 

They mingled Egyptian, Babylonian 
and Greek modvea in the strand 
capitals of the columos of the halls 
of Petsepolis (^ig. 58), The Persian 
rule, ho^wer, rapidly as it ea t ended, 
and brilliant as were its conquests, Fio. 57- 
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never evclved a styJe in art. It vas the arc of little 
Greece (who kept back Persia from eotering Eoropc) 
wKicb hak dominated tlie woxld*a taste dovo to che present 
day. 

We must now go back in time to consider another ancient 
dvilisadoo with an act quite unlike either that of Babylonia 
or Egypt, although owing s omething to both. Its centre was 
in Crete, where by means of sea power this civilisation 
extended its influence, and perhaps its rule, far and 
wide. The excavation of the palace of 
Knossos^ built in part of good stone, has 
revealed to us res treasures, although 
damaged or shattered. Its fine “ egg- 


damaged or shattered. Its fine “ egg¬ 
shell ° pottery was much sought afret 
by Egypt of the Middle Kingdom. Its 
chief claims to our attention, however, 
lie in the naruraJism of its art. The 
Cretans loved nature, and aoimab, 
flowers, aod sea creatures cling round 
their vases, or are depicted on & walls 
of the paUces (Fig. 59). Hundreds of 
yean before the Greek nation existed, 
this lively, briUlant Cretan art came to 
a sudden end. Knossos was destroyed 
about 1400 B.C., and never regained its 
power and prosperity. iCgean art was 
conuQued by Mycen*, where, as in the 
XVIlIth Dynasty of Egypt, and much 
about che same time, gol<f was abundant, 
and used for ornamental purposes with* 
out stint. At Mycenae, however, the 
most InceresciAg remains are those of 
^he impressive beehive tombs con* 
<sistmg of finely shaped, subterranean 
domes, perfected examples of a type 
of comb widely spread, from Spain to 
Syria. 

From before aooo B.c. there had been 
unrest in Central Asia, |>erhaps due to 
tfhe drying up of the interior. The 
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nocoftds moved w«ewardi, setting np movements on the 
pan of the peoples they jostled. Tnbes yrhQWt to evol« 
into Gieeks, Mckked south end occupied Greece and the 
wee coast of Asia Minor. EventuaUy they destroyed the 
CrciBn dvUisaiion and that of Mycena. itgean art, as 
a whole disappeared from sight, not to be recovered ui^ 

recent times. The 
conquerors, barbar¬ 
ians as they were, 
once established in 
theic new home, 
developed a civilisa¬ 
tion superior to 
those which had 
preceded them and 
of a very diflereot 
type, as we can see 
' from their art. By 
800 B.C. we recog¬ 
nise an art distmeuy 
Greek, although as 
yet in its early, 
archaic stage (Pig. 
$0). 

The Greeks 10- 
yented little, bor¬ 
rowing their mo¬ 
tives, as we have 
remarked, from the Babylonians and elsewhere. The 
Ionic order came from western Asia, the Done grew from 
buildings supported by pillars of wood, such as ^ 
tkScrSans s^d Mycet^ used {J’lgs. 61 and 6a). 
motives they happied on, however, the 
Sd^^ned?so tGr we can hardly recogmse m them ^ 
ofieiflal source. They took the human figure “ 
tSd of beauty, and idealised it in a 
tS^Her nations. The ^yptians, ^ 

Ictous animal forms of their gods had ^ 
human beauty and the same cniicum applies to the 
Babylonians and Sumerians. The Cretans, on the other hand,. 
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although more brilliant than the Greeks, 

Tpere frivolous io their outlook- 

They lacked dignity and depicted 
the human figure with a vabt pinched 
like that of a vasp (Pig. 9). The Greeks 
alone understood proportion and dc- 
veloped it in their art by their study 
of the human figure (Fig. $5). They *if\ 

learned to represent a geddike person, 1 

vith free movement, unlike the im* L 

mobile Egyptian and Assyrian figures, ^ 

meant to ie looked at from front and ^ 

side only. W rUi^ jl 

After the defdit of the Persians, |i||E 9 K 
Pericles secured that the contributions |n||*A IJ 
of the Greek cities towards a fund ^Kul |f ^ 

for safe-guarding themselves against mm |>^ 

future invasion should be sent to jyJfl |Ll 

Athens, and mortgaged the treasure 
in the adornment of that city. It was jjm ] 

a moment when great weal^, superb iB N f 

skill, learned direction and refined taste | / 

all met, a conjunction never before or 
after experience, the supreme effort in Fie. 60. 
the history of art.from which resulted the noble Panhenoo and 
its sculptured adornment, the work of Phidias and his artists. 
The later Greek art, although it did not fall away into mere 

copying as in Egypt and Baby- 
w loi^ yet became self-conscious. 

It grew learned and academic. 
There is much clever anatocrucal 
tendering and surface finish. 
Figures ace represented in vio* 
lent movement, with out- 
f ^ ^ ^_ 1 stretched limbs as if to hide the 

Ij^TprF^ sculptors' lack of vital stimulus, 

ill I II I ^ ''I Finally Greece and her art was 

[[h swallowed up, absorbed in the 

' Roman EmpiK. 

Fig. 61. leale Capita]. Ancient (^ece must not be 
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thought of occupy¬ 
ing only the little main- 
lam peoiosula. It es¬ 
tablished colonies hx 
and wide in the Med' 
ireiiaoean, of which 
that of Southern Italy 
called itself Magm 
Grecia, Greek art, coo, 
influenced a wide area 
in ceatral and even 
western Europe. My- 
ccnian art had afFected 
the mecal'work of the 
Biooze Age. In the 
beaudfoUy designed 
curves of che decon'ed 
shields of the Early 
Iron Ace in Britain we can see the spirit 
at least of the Greek scrolls (Place XU). 

Greek art had passed its acnith before 

Rome absorbed her and her artists. Rome 

had already destroyed the art of the 
Etruscans, a people who had learned 
much from and whose |cweUery 

was remarkable for its minute finish. 

Utct, she annihilated anhage, the great 
colony of the Phmniciens. a race traders 
and clever craftsmen. Rome’s first great 
works were those of necessity, such as 
roads, harbours, and aqueducts; with the. 
expansion of the Empire she planted cities 
fac and wide, each a copy of her great 
capital using Greek artists to carry out 
her designs. In every aty were temples, 
forum, basilica and amphitheatre, eveu ^ 

Sikhcstci in far-off Britain. Spain is full 
of such remains ; there are hundreds ot 
forgotten Roman dries on the north coast 
of Africa, and they are to be found 
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through wcsKrn Aslft to the con&ies of Mesopotetoia. AU 
this raa&s of work, however, is without the tefutement of 
Greek art; it is monotonous in its osTCotation. Apart from 
a secies of lifelike pottcaics (Place XU), perhaps the greatest 
eonuibutioo to att is the Roman alphabet of '' square *’ 
capitals, oohle in form, and which we are reverting to at 
rhe present da/ as a standard of form in lettering (Fig. 3). 

X^hen Rome deca/ed, and the Goths, and <^cman tribes 
$ec Europe in a turmoil, the Eastern Empire wluch we call 
Byztodne from the old name of Conscandnopie, earned 00 
the classic arts, although with an eastern bias. Early in the 
pedod, lusUnian's great church of Hagia Sophia (Holy 
Wisdom^ at Constandn^le, with its great dome and semi- 
domes is perhaps the grearesc exam^e of architecture of 
any period*, planned, as in other Byaantme churches, mainly 
for internal ejfsct (Frontispiece), The study of the £gure 
ceased owing to che iconoclast or image^breaking movement, 
derived from the old Israeliush objccuon to idols. Sculptured 
oioament degenerated into mere iUt pierced and carved work, 
although it gained a delicate lace-lilce quality. Crafts such 
a$ ivory carving, mosaic, metal-work and fewellery cook on 
a new splendour, quanddes of beautiful work being produced, 
which, later, the Crusaders looted, and the study ot it by the 
crafismen of the west, had its share in producing (hat great 
outburst of medheval art, which we call *' Gothic,” although 
the art of the Vlsi-Goihs who had journeyed slowly across 
Europe from Russia to Spain had long been submerged. 

Surrounded by enemies, the Byzantine empire was always 
at war, notably with the Saracens. By a.d. the hordes 
of Islaro were carrying all before ch^, and absorbing all 
that the peoples they conquered could teach them, including 
the Byzantines. They poured across Africa, crossed into 
Spain and there, from tl^e eighth to the tenth eentucy, they 
evolved a civilisation with a aelicare and beautiful art which 
had no paiallel funher north. Their mosques and palaces 
with features derived from Byzantine and l*ersian sources, 
filled with horseshoe arcades, the columns, walla and domes 
enriched with pure ornament, for rtprtsvUafion w^ forbidden 
as idolatrous, as well as their enamelled tiles, ivory carving, 
metal*wotk and weaving, all reveal the same spirit, a feeling 
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foi beaucy aifid pure patwm thftC was new co the world, 
although the architecture, like their civilisation, lacked 
solidity and structure (Plate XIII). 

While this elegant art was flourishing in Spain, the north¬ 
west of Europe was struggling to hse from the barbamm 
into wluch the peoples were sunk during the centuties follow¬ 
ing the decay of Roman civilisation. After Charlemagne 
(who bequeathed the germ of out modern writing) there was 
again chaos, uodl, the “ fatal ** year loco come and gone 
without the sound of the dreaded “ great trump," the mon¬ 
asteries with their fine churches arose. We aul the period 
Romanesque, for the building was still round arched, and 
followed vaguely the style w Rome, whose remains still 
stood or lay e ve r yw here. In Britain the Normans developed 
their particular style of architecture with arches enricbeef by 
the chevron and other motives, which we can see to-day in 
many of our great cathedrals as at Canterbury, Lincoln, 
Winchester and Durham. 

Out of the massive, inert Romanesque style was to evolve 
medieval archiiectuxe with its point^ an±es and vaults, 
every thrust and pressure balanced by means of columns, 
coufttctacting arches and flying buttresses. A wealth of 
sculpnite and caring formed the enrichment within and 
without, and the beauty of stained glass enhanced the interior, 
making of the great edifice as has been said, a magnificent 
jewelled casket. This wonderful period worked itself 
out during three centuries. It began with monastic pie^; 
it flamed up in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries with 
the devotion of the people, it finished duriiu the fifteenth 
century as a monument to civic pride. Its ecJ was hastened 
by the new movement spreading across Europe, the Renais¬ 
sance. In Italy, classic feeling had never quite died out, 
and long before the Turks reached Comtaorinople, panels 
were being carved in the churches, which reveal the scu^tois* 
study of the Greco-Roman remains. On the ftll or Con¬ 
stantinople in t43 j, the Greek scholars fled from that last 
home of classic learning, carrying their manuscripts with 
them to Italy and elsewhere. Fresh interest was aroused in 
the art of ancient Rome; excavations were made in the debris 
of the past, and the use of the architectural orders was revived. 
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Tbe ReAaissfliice was cernioly a {>erlod of unmeas« 
ucbitfr<tucal activiry, yet the Batst of ics buildings cannot 
be said to more rfun match chose of Gteece and Rome, 
although, of course, adapted to later seeds; nor did ics 
acatuaty outvie that of Greece. No new stvle with new 
forms as in the mediarWal period, evolved in Renaissance 
arehirectnce and aeulpcute. So while there ate many 
names famous for Sae work in architecture, from Brunel¬ 
leschi to Wren, and in scuJcrute, from Donatdlo to Eptein, 
we must oimc them in order to discuss (be art whicL now 
emerged, that of paiiteing. The Egyptians bad used single 
colouring in distemper. The Cretans painted rhdr walls la 
fresco and this method may have been handed down to the 
Greeks. Nothing remains to us of Greek painting from the 
bear periods, although the Greco-Roman work in Pompeii 
may give us some idea of its late phases. These wall paim- 
ings look strangely modern with their high lights and 
shadows, oatun^ colouring, well rounded figures, and 
illusion of distance. The work seems much nearer to oux 
own time than that of the “ primitive ** poincert of 
western Butope who flouriahed many hundreds of years 
later. 

As already noted, Byzantine art had lost the classic tra¬ 
ditions of figure painting. The figures of the aaints became 
mere symbtMS, every attribute being prescribed by the chncch. 
The Byaantioe chnrcbes were decorated with mosaic (as 
were those in Rome), a material which the Romans bad used 
mainly for pavements, but cow transferred to the walls. 
Although mosaic afibided rich and glowing colour, yet its 
technique, the haadUog of the tiny tesserat or cubes tended 
to suppress movement and structure, restdtiog in a fiat, 
paitero-like treatment. In Italy, however, the teachings of 
or. Francis and the intellectual ferment caused by the new 
learning, freed the painters from the bondage of theBysaoline 
tradition, and the change will always be assoebted with the 
name of Giotto, who told the story of St. Prands on the 
walls of Assisi, with natural grouping, movement and even 
a suggeadoo ^ background (Plate Vtl). He was a great 
sdtt^us, and dudog the fourteenth century, painters 
followed in his steps, working in the service of the 
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church. In Sleiu, however, painting retained the trad¬ 
itional typet and merhod5, and &iiU used the Byzantine gold 
background. 

In Florence during the £fteeath cearuty, the Interest in 
classic act and litecatuie stcongly affected the painters. The 
church demanded the gteacet share of their energies, but 
many paintets lasisted* upoa Ulustranng the pagan myths, 
whl^ lent thecQselees to study of the human ^ure. So 
the age exiubited a mizrure of ideals and inieceaci. There is 
the saimiy simplicity of Fca Aogeiico, the perspective science 
of Ucello reveled quaintly inhis batde scenes, the anatomical 
knowledge of Pollaiuolo, and the learned composition and 
drawing of Masaccio many years ahead of his dme. Botticelli 
working at the close of the century is the very symbol of 
the age. Leonardo da Vlnd, scientist as well as painter 
fortsuidowed the next period, when painters had Kcone 
learned in theiz art, had cast oS the pcimicive. The sixteenth 
century was full of ostentation, in churches as well as in 
palaces. Ait had become worldly. No longer were people 
content with theix portraiG timi^y occupying the cotner of 
an altac piece; they wanted the whole canvas to be filled 
with cbecoselves, and the art of poiCrairuxe arose. Oil 
paindng bad been iouoduced from Flanders, ^ving a power 
of representation and depth of colour far beyond what was 

K isi^Ie with fresco, or teo^ra. Mantegna, the BeUini, 
phael, Michael Angelo, (Correggio, Giorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, Tintoretto, were the giants of this period. The 
year i^oo saw them alive, save the two last, who came 
a little later, and whose vast compositions are the glory of 
Venice, a dty always in touch with the East, fuller of colour 
and pageantry than elsewhere. During the se venteenthcentury 
in Italy, painters overwhelmed with the wealth of genius 
which 1 m preceded them, fell away into fflanneted imitation. 
But at Naples the realist Oxa^ggio and lus school induenced 
Spain, where flourished painters who looked at naruze with¬ 
out ** Italian spectacles.*' Velasques is the masrer-nanse of 
realistic painting, and the gtcacest portrait painter of all time. 
The emotional" ZJ Gzeco ” seemed out of place in Spain, and 
his work was not appreciated there, although we now hail 
luBi as the first “Post Impressionist.*’ His arlier work. 
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however, eshibifcd little or aothing of what his contcmpor- 
ftri« called “madness” (Pitic XIV). 

In Flandcfs of the centuiy, rich from the cloth 

woven froro English wool, a school o! painters was at work, 
untouched by the intellectual activity of Italy. The thick, 
cloggy oil paint valued in the north for its resistance to damp, 
had been subdued to the paioiex’s brush by the use of some 
vehicle which tradition attributes to the Van Eycks. OU 
paint gave the painters what they loved, rich, deep yet glow¬ 
ing colour (Plate UI). These “ primitives,” with their quaint 
8 riff figures, yet precise drawing, and beautifully worked 
backgrounds, painted foiioly for the church, although quite 
early they turned to portraiture. 

During the sixceenA century the fame of the great painters 
of the south called many Flemings to study in Italy where 
they lost their clmt colour and becatnc mere “ Italianizers.’' 
Rubens was the most famous, but his robust temperament did 
not permit him to copy merely. He is painter of the 
Counter-Reformation and his great energetic compositions 
held their own agamst the “ baroque ” architccrurc of the 
time, with its twisted columns, broken pediments and 
swirling decoration. 

Holland freed from the Spaniards, could settle down, in 
the seventeenth century to enjoy het home life, and her 
people wanted oothiog more from painting than to see that 
life reproduced in clear form and colour, on tiny canvases 
suitable for the naxrow houses, cramped together on the 
banks of the canals. Among these “little masters,” Rem¬ 
brandt stands out like a giant. One of the most original of 
painters, no one could represent the character of his model 
^of^Q himself) more ptofcuodly than he. Frans Hals also 
painted life-size, with deft strokes of the brush expressing 
almost the acruai presence of the sitter. 

In France, after the “ptimitivc” period, painting was 
affected strongly by the Itafiao Influence, and ^s dependence 
continued although French temperament and design made 
itself felt, Nicholas Poussin, going like all the ocher 
painters of the time to Rome, saw sotne of the newly recovered 
Greco-Roman paintings, as Raphael had befoie him, and the 
colour and atmosphere of his work reffected strongly the 
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iiDptession the^ made oo him. His att bas inJlueoced 
Prendi dowo to our owa time opiate XIV). 

The rdga oflLouia XIV agaia Ugbteoe^ the Italian bonds. 
The (>aJaces wete decorated with gods and goddesses, 
great pompous paintings, with Alexander the Great brou^t 
in for comparison with Louis. All court life was putJtc, 
and every portrait emphasised the oHidal rank of the sitter. 
Rigaud painted the king with his robes and sceptre (Plate V), 
the clccie with hh book, establishing a eooveoaon. with self* 
conscious aod self-satished posing, such as we see in official 
portraits down to the present day. 

During the. reign of Lou'S XV, this pompous spirit made 
way for a mote iodmace yet more frivolous one. The gay 
life of the court, especially in its out dooc pleasures was 
illustrated in brilliant and spackling canvases by Vatteau; 
Boucher and Fragonard continued the theme. Nothing 
in these paintings suggests the caustxophe which was shortly 
to drench the land with blood. 

The Revolution was the cause of painting reverting to the 
academic style, for David and his pupils painted pictures of 
the Romans of the Republic, In allusion to what had happened 
in Prance. The discoveries at Pompeii a few years after lyjo 
roused fresh interest in classic forms. But a new spirit 
long been at work^the romanrio^-and this led to a struggle 
between classicism and romanticism. Ingres, a cold colour- - 
ist, but learned draughtsosan, and Delacroix, a fiery spirit 
revelling in tragedy and strong chords of colour were the 
protagonists. Corot abandon^ hb Italian hll|< acid lakes 
and paioted the willows of France, although the shade of 
Poussin prompted him to people his dim groves with nymphs. 
Theodore Rousseau, Duprd aod others deserted Paris, to 
live in the litrie village of Barbisoo, painting for dear life 
among the oaks of Pontainebleu. Millet ri>e painter of 
peasant labour joined them larec (Pig. 46). 

Courbet in his vast canvases introduced a new tendency, 
that of realism, a vein already worked by Caravaggio aod his 
school, and the brothers Le Nain. But it was the realism of 
subject and form. The colour was much what it had been; 
shadows wece still brown and murky as in the canvases of 
the old masters. With Manet, who began to paint violet 
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in his shadows, the Impressionisi school began. Monet and 
others, became occup'usd with light tathei iban objects. 
'The7 no longer their pigments, but placed touches of 
pure colour aide V side on the canvas, trusting to the eye 
of the spectator to combine then. This “ opener ” 
painting, while it taught painters the use of btlght pigi^nts 
and chat cbeie is colour even in shadow, was too linuc^ in its 
outlook, and tendencies were altcady at work which were to 
cceace a spirit of controversy and unrest, unsetcling the art 
of painting to this moment. The lomantic spirit took on a 
new aspect, an interest in primitive life, that of the '* noble 
savage,” whose art has a child-like sirnplidry. With this 
was bound up a renewed interest In pattern,” which both the 
academic and impressionist painters somewhat lost sighc 
of, Tbtee men, Cezanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin set 
painting on a new course. They broke definitely with 
acadcTTUC methods and each demanded freedom co express 
himself according to his own temperament. These men, 
who received little or no recognition during thdr lives, 
have been the cause of endless conrrovenies, experiments 
and schools,” and we cannot as yet sec where ine “ new 
path ” of art^l lew! (Plates VII, XV), 

Of the German painters it wUl be suificient to mention 
Durer, who lived wW mediaval traditions were being sub¬ 
merged by the Renaissance. He was a master draughtsman 
and, like Rembrandt, a great illustrator and engraver. 

In Britain, after the “ primitiTe ’* period, foreigners like 
Hol bei n and Van Dyck were mostly in favour- These two 
set a standard in portraiture, which was upheld during the 
eighteenth century when Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
o^is painted a notable series of portraits. Hogarth the 
satirist (and fine portrait painter) la$l^ the vices orhis time. 
Lsindscape painting followed at fint the Dutch tradition; 
but was infused with fresh life by Constable, who may have 
induenced the Barbmoa school, as later, Turner, the painter of 
light inspired the Impresrionists. In 28^0 a band of young 
men, among them MUlais, Rosetti and Holman Hunt, dis¬ 
gusted with the *duU academism of the figure painters of 
th ei r day found in early Italian art, with its devooc iarendon 
and striving after cxactflCse of detail, the stiosulus they needed. 
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They caJlc^ themselves the ^fr'K^phaelite bcotherbood, 
because they ccasidered that Raphael, by his example, had 
caused paiodng to become worldly, tru&tiog to fadlltf in 
composition, grace of line, but lacking sedousoess and truth. 
The brotherhood chose subjects of literary or mystical 
interest; they were, indeed, transcendental illustrators 
rather than painters and the art of painting was not, perhaps, 
furthered by cbea. To their iofiueoce and example, however, 
we owe a school of iilustraiioc which made of wood engrav¬ 
ing a new art, and has led to the maga2ioes of the “ sixties ” 
being collected eagerly. Among t^e illustrators, Keene, 
Millais, Houghton, Sandys, Pinveli, and Du Maurler stand 
out. 

Since then, painting in Bticain (and America) has followed 
the movements In Fiance at a more or less leisurely pace. 

So far we have followed the path of art as it can ’he traced 
in the West, What of the Bast, of India, China and Japan ? 
Eastern ait seems strange and exotic to tbe western eye, but 
if we inquire, we shall Ind that just as art led from tbe East 
to Greece and from thence to the Wear, so Greek art, through 
Alexander, that great conqueror and wanderer, reached India. 
We can trace Apollo in the images of Buddha, and the Corin* 
thian capital in ^ Indian pillar bracket. By the eighth century 
A.D. the old faith, centred in Brahma the creative spirit, over* 
whelmed the Buddhist teaching, and from this time onwards 
the art which we know as Hindoo developed its characteristic 
style. Everywhere is syrbbolism with exuberant decoration. 
Later came another change, still to be seen in the way Brahman¬ 
ism and the faith of Mohammad divide the people, foe when 
about A.D. tooo the Arabs (and later the hlongols) invaded 
India, the national an blended with that of the conquerors, 
and transformed it into a delicate and beautiful style, of which 
tbe Taj Mahal at Agra ts a notable example. 

Although in Quna there are monumeutal gateways and 
temples, and colossal images of Buddha, itis theart of painej^ 
which our consideration, yet so different are its 

ideals and methods from the western, that we may be tempted 
to pass it over as hard to understand. While Greece bad 
accepted man as the supreme creation domisariog all around 
him, in China, he was looked upon as only part of nature. 
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Goodness ind beaucy wete to be found equally in the smallest 
creature ot blade of gm«. Nor was Cbinese art concerned 
with cbat tendency wliich we have inherited from the Recais* 
sance^ to create illusion, to depict objects In light and shade. 
Baatern ^ntiog is concerned with rhythm and clearlj-de£ned 
contour, non-essentials being omitted. Japanese painting 
followed the gteac Giinese styles, but a d^elopment of the 
old Chinese craf^ of block printing cook place in Japan during 
the seventeenth century, at a time when rigid class distinctions 
had erected a high barrier between the upper and the lower 
classes. The people, devoted to their dieatrc, welcomed < 
the broad-sheets with portraits of their^vouiite actors. For 
the first time in the world's history, an art flourished entirely 
for and chtougb the people, and one frowned on by the ruling 
class. A quantity c^ beau^ul work was poured out of which 
only that ^ Hokusai can be jnentionc<{ here, for he ranks 
with Michael Angelo, Rubens and Blake in giving extra¬ 
ordinary vitaliry and range of movement to his figures, 
while bis coo^osicioos hold attention by their strange points 
of view (Plate XV). 

Of all (he minor arts of India, China and Japan there Is no 
space left in which to describe them. Indian carving, 
Chinese pottery and Japanese ivory aod metal-work ne^ 
a lifetime for tbeii sru^y, as for the maccer of that, do the 
corresponding crafts in Europe. 

In the Western Hemisphere are the remains of ancient 
civilkations as that of the "Mayas, followed by the Aatecs and 
Incas. Their stupendous architecture, like that of Malta 
seems to have b^ raised by people with stone cools. 
Perhaps this axe drifted from the Bast {nearly times, but 
being isolated, it developed in its own way, with forms 
stcanger and more forbidding even than chose of India aad 
Qiina The Spaniards destroyed these civiiizailons; the 
arc ceased unli^thatof Europe and Western Asia. The 
British lion and American eagle are examples of symbols 
pexsisdog throughout the ages, for they are to be found in 
early Sumerian or Elamite 
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'‘Art in School'’ was coacemcd with drawing as a 
spontaneous expression bubbJing up in the young, as does 
speech, acting and dancing; it was shewn, too, ro be a 
language, and a discipline. One might have added that 
it was ^so a method, fox there are few subjects where drawing 
cannot be used to aid the visualising of Che facts. As far 
as the primary schools are concerned drawing as an expression 
baa been acknowledged to be of great importance. Even 
the children in the sertlemencs of the Zionist movement in 
far-off Palestine use pencil and brush to express their reaction 
towards their eovironment. Again, when the first schools for 
defective children were opened, it was recogniaed chat the 
“ academic ’* studies, such as reading and anthmecic, could 
not be given the same prominence as obtained in ordinary 
schools, “ These poor children will never shine as scholars,’* 
it was said, “ let us occupy and amuse them with handwork.’* 
Varied occupations were devised, demanding the use of the 
hands and ^e attention of the eye, and it was found that 
these 80 ‘Called defectives reacted marvellously to their 
surroundings and exercises; they were teaching the normal 
through hand work. This devtJopment is seen, too, in the 
very young normal child. Its rapid progress in speech and 
other attainments seems to be related to its constant activity. 
In its waking moments it is occupied with various forms of 
art; it dances, sings and draws. Drawing seems an art 
espedally characteristic of youthfy energy both in the race 
sukI the individual. 

So far art consists in doing things, but higher up the 
scale does art study supply matedal for intellectual de^op> 
ment, does it fulfil the requirements of a liberal education ? 
The question has already bMn referred to in the Introduction } 
let us now discuss it in greater detail. 
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When we inqwre Joto the posmoa of drawing ia the 
secondary scbo^ we axe met by a difficulty. Hem the 
cucdculum is dominated by the tequiremeots of the ezam> 
inations necessary if the pupU is to matriculate ox enter 
a university. ** Ccedits/' or distioctioos muse be obtained 
in certain subjects, and drawing is not one of tbem, althoegb. 
it may figure in the syllabus of Che school leaving certificate. 
Ther^ore schools tend to cut out drawing In the upper 
forms in order to give more time to the “ credit ” subjects, 
and the pupils deprived of graphic expression at a critical 
age, lose the creative impuJse, the desire for expression, and 
with it an interest in focm and colour. The continuity is 
broken, and when these young people enter college or 
university, degree work occupies theu whole intellectual 
capacity, and art becomes a side issue, something which does 
not “ martei,” although in what is c^led the letters or arts 
side, the subjects are doseJy related with art, and often 
taught by sp^rialiscs who may have a profound knowledge 
of axchatology. Archzology is not necessarily art, however, 
and although the two seem in some subjects to stand side by 
side, yet so far as Che inscrucrion goes they may not be on 
speaking terms. 

Why has art not been recognised as a study of academic 
status, and why are degrees in fine art not commonly con¬ 
ferred by universities in Britain ? The parallel art of music 
has long received countenance but it is not yet generally 
conced^ that there is such a thing as art ; art vffrk, ^ 
we please, but not study. Here it is claimed to rank equ^y 
with other academic studies, and we will briefiy discuss its 
chief aspects. It may be described as threefold in character. 
First comes that side which has been stressed so strongly 
in the past that many can diseecn nothing else; executant 
skilly ability to model, carve, paint or draw. Old-fashioned 
act teaching may have stopped there, wlrich accounts for the 
popular notion chat art is all copying, making painted things 
look real. Cerumly to acquire skill in representation de¬ 
mands aprirude, wi^ dose application, lo this section we 
must place some subsets which, although subsidiary In their 
nature, demand a formidable proportion of tune from the 
student, such as “practical'* geometry, pctspccdvc sad 
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“ artistic aiutomy. Lettciiog rnusi be studied, although 
ic i$ not claimed that onlj^ the art student needs it, for it Jtes 
at the basis of " letters.” To dot the capital I is literally to 
be “ iUireiate,” to lack a knowledge of letters. 

The power of representation, however, is onJv a means to 
an end; if it is not used for a definite purpose ic is st^e. 
The atdst must have something to say, some message to 
deliver, and in its measure this aim appears in the humblet 
cra£% as well as in sculpture or painong. One mav have to 
part company here with the sister arc of music, for e:cecutanc 
skill is sufEdent to confer the title of musidao, whereas in 
arc copying is not enough, the art student reaches out to 
odgioal work. 

This is the second division of art study and success in it 
depends upon strenuous practice directed to the acquirement 
or skill. These two divisions may take up a great share of 
the arc student’s daylight hours, hut in addition there must 
be attention directed to the past, to the achievements of art, 
to what is known as art history, for without such study 
there is no standard by which the student can judge his own 
work. 

This third division of art teaching corresponds in. its aim 
and methods, as will be seen, exactly to study as conceived 
in umversides. In the history of art and its achieWmems 
is a great group of subjects i architecture, sculpture, painting 
and the “ decorad ve arts,” each occupies a wide field of study. 
In regard to earliest art where there are no records, the study 
of the art of these peiioda takes the place of history ; it is 
all we have to make the past live, and it not seldom does so 
more efiecdvely than documentary evidence. The cave art, 
the bronze ages, in Europe, early Sumeria, Crete and Egypt 
r e veal their history through their art, and snch study becomes 
doubly important. 

Hitherto we have been considering the education of the 
art student through art, but there are many other studies 
which might claim a share in his training. Language is 
important for reading and visits abroad, ancient history 
correlates with ancient art, medizval history accounts for 
the vigorous art of the middle ages, while literature might 
supply what the young ardst necessarily lacks, expedence of 
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]ife ftud Its emotions. Oq the science side, a course of 
botaoy might be of service to the design student, the srud^ 
of the chemistry of pigments and mordants has value to 
painter and d/er, and in the physics lahoratocics, the reladon 
^ween light and colour could be made clear. If, however, 
the art student undertabes some or all of these subjects vhat 
time is left for speclfcally arc study ? It most always he 
remembered that what practical arc study requires first and 
siU the time is daytigjit ,* the precious hours must not be spent 
in the lecture renom or the laboratory, and so one recuens to 
the assertion that ait study from its nature needs spedal 
and sympathetic consideration If it be adopted as unlvetsl^ 
study. Again, the art student like the music student is 
bom not made. All young children seem, as wc have said 
already, to be artists, hut only here and th^ Is the cieauve 
impulse strong enough to persist in after life. It is impociant 
therefore that the art careec of such students should not he 
interrupted dudng tbdr last yeais at school or in college or 
university. 

Hitherto, the ualvetsldes having failed to deal with the 
subject, education in art has been given in out schools of 
art. These schools have to deal with very different classes 
of students. There ate first chose whose occupations have 
some connexions with art, and attend the school of art for 
vocotional study either in the day or evenitu classes. Some 
schools have a junior section, where besides definitely art 
training, it has been found expedient to introduce subjects 
of general culture. Another important group consists in 
students preparing to become art teachers and thae undertake 
the threefold course already described. A further class of 
student has not as yet found its way into the school of act 
to any great extent. Out future captains of industry and 
our budding manufaemters are exhorted to go to the uni¬ 
versity for culture and a broad outlook on the conditions of 
society. A great deal may be said for this course, but, as 
Mr. John Platt, head of the Leicester College of Art, has 
pointed out, it is equally of importance that those destined 
to occupy prominent positions In industry should give some 
time to studv in a school of art. What would they learn 
there p Schools of art are stili supposed by Rip van tinkles 
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1o ht fce^ented by old and young ladies desirous of learning 
to paint in water colours as an '' accomplishment," aIrhougE 
it has been shewn chat that is fax fxom being the ease. In 
many (quarters little is known of cbe range usefulness 
of these institutions. Our student manuractuter may find 
in the school of art, in the first place, the workpeople he will 
later employ. He will see, in the junior section, how these 
young folk ire trained, not indeed as apprentices ire tmined, 
but educated in the prindplei underlying Industnil art. The 
complicated machinery by means of which industry is carried 
on is not needed here. In weaving, fox insrance, the teaching 
starts from the spinxung of cbe tiw wool from the sheej>*s 
back into yarn o»d proceeds Co the washing and dyeing of it. 
The hand'Ioom will produce che same charictexiscfc stripes 
ind parteros which will be reproduced under industrial 
conditions by vast ind i&rdcire fflichinery. 

These primitive forms and processes of craft-work afford 
valuable lessons, illustrating as they do the progress of the 
industry from its inception. Of course in a school of art in 
an industrial district, the student may iind highly technical 
departmeois in close touch with mechaoical manufacture 
outside. 

The practical exetcises such a student as we have had 
in nund may accomplish, although not up to che level of chose 
with executant ability, yet will afford an insight into the 
essential condidons so far as arc is concezned, oflus business, 
which he might otherwise fail to acquin. 
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